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A Picture in the North Countrie 


BY GRACE 


CHAPTER I.—ARTHUR MERTON BEGINS HIS SKETCH 


part of our beautiful Westminster 

Abbey has earned the name of “ Poets’ 
Corner,” from the number of memorials to 
our celebrated writers placed on the walls 
just there, and because two or three of our 
“ sweet singers” are buried thereabouts. 

Most of us probably know equally well 
that our beautiful England has a-certain 
fair region within its bounds that also 
deserves to be termed the Poets’ Corner on 
this account—that our poets have, so to 
say, hung up there some of the most tuneful 
memorials of their genius in tribute of its 
beauty, and because, further, several of 
them gave the fullest proof of their admir- 
ation by fixing their own dwellings in the 
midst of this exquisite scenery of the Lake 
country of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
That artists also should love that neigh- 
bourhood is little wonder, for it is full of 
pictures. Turn where you will, the dullest, 
most unimaginative eyes see subjects for 
the pencil or paint-brush, perfect to the 
smallest detail, whatever the season of the 
year may be. 

Arthur Merton, indeed, was beginning to 
feel his choice utterly bewildered, his brain 
almost overburdened, with the innumerable 
number and variety. He had travelled up 
to those parts more than a week since, 
bringing with him all the paraphernalia of 
an artist’s portable studio. And, behold! 
his paint-box had not yet been opened, the 
sketching-block was still intact. 

“ But this is really absurd!’ he apostro- 
phised himself one day, with a touch of 
irritation at the vivid appreciation of the 
beautiful, which appeared to preclude the 
possibility of a choice in the midst of 
superabounding luxuriance, ‘“ This glorious 
weather won’t last out the summer. I must 
get to work.” 

In spite of which declaration he continued 
to saunter on as he had done during the 
past ten days —a lotus-eater, rapt away 
irom realities in a poet’s dream of beauty. 
Some break was required to arrest his more 
particular interest, and an hour or so after 


LL of us are aware of the fact that a 


STEBBING 


his self-administered reproof it came. Not, 
indeed, a break in the continuous beauty of 
the scenery, but in his peaceful monotony 
of admiration. 

Merton was making his way through a 
little fringe of feathery wood when. an 
exclamation broke from his lips with more 
animation than his placid happiness had 
seemed capable of for the time being: 

“T declare! Another ready-made picture, 
and with all the accessories to boot!” 

Whether the two pretty cottage-girls 
coming to fill their pitchers at a natural 
fountain of sparkling water would have 
considered themselves treated with due 
dignity in being termed “accessories ” 
doubtful. But as far as the artist was at 
present concerned, their importance in his 
eyes was only according to the degree in 
which they gave point and finish, so to say, 
to their immediate surroundings—the steep- 
roofed thatched cottage in the background 
on the hillside, in its bower of trees and 
undergrowth, the steep, crooked flight of 
rough stone steps set in moss, and the 
granite boulders, beneath which issued the 
silver thread of flowing water. 

Had the girls been conscious of the 
presence of an artist in their neighbourhood, 
they could not have placed themselves to 
more advantage—the one seated in a pensive 
attitude beside the fountain, waiting for a 
pail to fill; the other, with an equally wistful 
expression on her face, at the top of the 
stone steps, which she seemed in no hurry 
to descend. Truth to tell, she was thankful 
to be away from the other inmates of that 
picturesque cottage for a little while, that 
she might permit herself the luxury of 
looking as sad as she felt. 

Arthur Merton’s sketch-book was un- 
strapped at last, and he began sketching 
away rapidly, lest the troublesome human 
portion of the proposed picture should 
move. At the end of five minutes a long- 
drawn breath proclaimed that their positions 
were sufficiently indicated to serve as re- 
minder for placing them again if necessary. 
This young autocrat of the paint-brush put 
in no proviso, “and if they consent.” That 
was a little matter of detail which he never 
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troubled his head about. Neither head 
nor heart had been much troubled indeed 
about anything up to the present date, 
but. he had walked straight into a net at 
last. 

Scarcely had he allowed himself to in- 
dulge in that full breath, than he was 
startled by a burst of sweet melody not 
half-a-dozen yards from his sheltered nook. 
A verse of an Italian song, trilled out by a 
brilliant and cultivated soprano voice. From 
head to foot he felt every nerve thrill a 
response, and his eyes peered eagerly 
through the leafy screen between himself 
and the songstress, to discover if Nature 
had been generous enough to let face and 
voice harmonise. 

“No,” he murmured, “they don’t. The 
loveliness of that face is too perfect to be 
matched by anything, and none but Titian 
could do justice to that hair.” 

Meantime while he gazed and _ solilo- 
quised, the beautiful girl had emerged from 
the wood into the full sunlight, and stood a 
moment steadfastly regarding the scene 
with which his pencil had been busy. 

The song ceased, and, raising two little 
white delicately-shaped hands, she put back 
the shining gold veil from her face and 
shoulders with a hasty movement, as though 
from some cause she suddenly found its 
weight oppressive. Her steps were slow as 
she moved on, and there was the shadow of 
sorrow on her countenance. 

“Jinny!” she called softly, and, as it 
sounded to the stranger, almost timidly, as 
she lifted her face to the girl above the 
steps—“ Jinny, may I come up and have a 
few minutes’ chat with you, if you are not 
very busy?” 

“Oh, Miss Janet, never too busy to see 
you; truly you know it!” was the eager 
reply, as the girl came down to the level of 
the fountain almost with one bound. 

With an equal appearance of eagerness 
the other girl sprang to her feet and came 
forward. Very evidently the two cottagers 
and the young lady were bound together by 
the ties of a mutual affection. Miss Janet 
held out a hand to each, which was taken 
and kept, but no further word was spoken 
for some moments. Jinny filled up the 
silence by tenderly stroking the white 
fingers clasped within her own. 

At last they were drawn sharply away 
with something of a cry of pain. 

“Ah, Jinny, don’t! You ought to hate 
me—beat me—anything, everything, but be 
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nice tome. I have begged, I have implored 
papa not to turn you out of your old home 
—out of this dear old cottage. And it’s no 
more good my begging him than it has been 
for you and your mother. He won’t— 
won t—” and the final words came with a 
torrent of tears and sobs—* he won’t listen 
to me at all.” 

“Old brute!” growled the unsuspected 
auditor just within those trees behind them. 
“ Deserves a horsewhipping!” he added 
between his clenched teeth. And he felt 
his own eyes growing hot with pity for one 
individual, indignation for another, as he 
watched those falling tears, and wished— 
wished 

Well, there, if you will have the con- 
fession—yes, he did heartily wish he had 
the right to spring forward and kiss the 
said tears away. As it was, with the most 
absolutely innocent, utter self-forgetfulness, 
he continued to play the eavesdropper, 
literally spellbound as long as that golden- 
haired vision of a girl remained on the spot. 
So far as he could gather, she had come to 
try and comfort her father’s tenants for his 
harshness towards them. But her sympathy 
was so great for the misfortune which she 
could not avert, that it was Jinny and Jinny’s 
cousin who had to turn comforters to the 
young lady. 

A couple of hours later Mr. Arthur 
Merton mounted those rough-hewn, moss- 
framed steps and presented himself at the 
cottage-door set a half-dozen yards or so 
further up the hill. 

he door stood wide open into a large, 
exquisitely-clean, neat-looking kitchen, its 
only occupants at present being a hand- 
some sheep-dog and a fine middle-aged 
grey-haired man, whose countenance be- 
tokened a grief even keener than that of his 
daughter Jinny. But even sorrow must 
give place to north-country hospitality, 
and the stranger on the threshold was 
courteously invited to enter and rest awhile 
if it were his wish. 

Five minutes later the yeoman farmer 
called, in the direction of another room, 
“Mother, step ye hither a bit. See ye, 
mother,” he continued, as his wife appeared 
in the doorway, “here be a painter gentle- 
man begging us to let him bide here a day 
or so. I tell him it is not to say so much 
more that we’ll be let to bide ourselves, after 
being here two hundred year and more. 
But he’s rare keen to stay. He wants to 
make a picture of our home, he says. But 
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picture, but he experienced a sense of peace 
and tranquillity in his present sojourn that 
induced him to linger on. The picture 
itself, being painted on the spot, was the 
result. 

And it was a good picture. Merton was 
an artist of no mean powers, but in his 
present work he promised fair to outdo any 
previous efforts of his genius. His eyes 
gazed upon his subject, now through the 
softening haze of sympathy, and anon 
through the brilliant light of a romantic 
love, which was growing swiftly in his 
heart, although he knew it not. 

And however great painters of old or new 
schools, worshippers of art, pre-Raphaelite 
or modern, may or might be disposed to 
question the possibility of doing passable 
work at all under such circumstances of 
utterly dissimilar “ tones’ of the landscape, 
it was a self-evident fact, to any one having 
eyes to tell a beautiful production when 
they saw it, that these poetical variations of 
inner light had proved aids instead of 
hindrances to Arthur Merton at the present 
time. 

Talking of eyes for art, our especial artist 
had many a time congratulated himself on 
their entire absence ‘from that secluded 
spot, when one morning he became aware 
that he had at last a keen observer of his 
proceedings. 

Merton glanced up at the stranger, and 
instantly decided that he belonged to the 
overwhelming class of those to whom a 
second-rate calotype would be “as good as 
his picture, only better.” 

A decidedly rough-a-tough-looking old 
gentleman, both in appearance and dress. 
Refinement conspicuous by its absence. 
Merton had begun to form a wish that he 
would move on, but changed his mind, 
deciding that such a particularly common- 
place individual was not worth wasting the 
wish upon. He turned his eyes and his 
thoughts back to his picture, and was soon 
so absorbed in it as to be lost to all objects 
not within its radius. 

But he was not to be left altogether at 
peace. The shabbily-garbed old gentleman 
had stooped his head forward to the canvas, 
and straightened it up again many a time 
before at last he spoke. 

“Ts this for sale, young sir?’ 

The abrupt question fell upon Arthur 
Merton’s ears with something of the effect 
of an unexpected peal of thunder. He 
started, and was so long finding an answer 
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in his dreaming brain, and then searching 
for words to put it in, that the stranger 
grew impatient, and, with a hasty “Oh, 
beg pardon, beg pardon! No offence meant,” 
was at length striding off again. 

Upon that Merton woke up, wide, be- 
stowed a sharper glance upon his interro- 
gator than he had hitherto vouchsafed, and 
then, with a sudden light in his eyes, on 
his face, he sprang to his feet exclaiming, 
“Pray forgive me, sir! I was lost in 
thought when you spoke. You asked about 
this painting of mine. Yes, it is certainly 
for sale, if I am fortunate enough to find a 
purchaser. I am an artist by profession.” 

The old gentleman retraced his steps, and, 
stooping forward, as he had already done so 
often, he looked keenly at the picture once 
more, nodding his head now and again as 
he did so, and muttering sufficiently audibly, 
“Humph! humph! Guessed as much— 
sure of it! Don’t easily take me in! 
Haven't been buying pictures for this thirty 
years past to know nothing about ’em at 
this time of day! NotI! That'll pass!” 

With which somewhat meagrely-worded 
compliment he drew himself up again and 
faced round to his observant companion 
with a second demand as abrupt as the 
first. 

“ Have the goodness to name your price, 
sir. Not much, | conclude?” 

The artist smiled slightly. “That de- 
pends upon people’s views on the subject 
of art. I am one of its devoted votaries, so 
I say in reply to your question, ‘ No, not 
much.’ But you may say, ‘An exorbitant 
sum !’” 

“Humph! humph!” muttered the stranger 
again, reflecting the young man’s smile with 
a grim one of his own. “ Most likely | 
shall—most likely I shall. Generally do.” 
Then, in a louder tone, “ Well, sir, out with 
it, anyway. The words can’t bite—no, nor 
yet empty my purse either by your speaking 
them! What’s the figure, if you’ve settled 
it?” 

Merton nodded assent. ‘“ Yes,” he said 
quietly, “I have settled it. It is not going 
for money at all, but for that cottage,” 
pointing with his paint-brush at the little 
abode which formed the background of his 
picture. 

Not many things had power to disturb 
old Squire Benbow’s self-possession, but he 
decidedly was startled now. 

‘« What!” he ejaculated, with the added 
emphasis of a wild stare—“ what did you 
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say was your 
price for that 
picture ?”’ 
“That cot- 
tage,” simply 
repeated Mer- 
ton, with an 
air of im- 
perturbable 
quietude. 
The old 
gentleman 
grew red in 
the face, as 
much with 
puzzlement 
as anger. 
“Young sir, 
you don’t 
know what 
you are talk- 
ing about!” 





Some men 
might have 
been _indig- 


nant at such 
an outspoken 
accusation. 
The one espe- 
cial man with 
whom we are 
now con- 
cerned might 
have been 
had it been 
uttered by 
some men, 
but under the 
present cir- 
cumstances it 
appeared to 

















afford him 
only amuse- 
ment, if one 
might judge from that light, scarcely per- 
ceptible smile which once again flitted over 
his handsome face. 

He folded his arms, and replied, as 
calmly as before, “I beg your pardon. I do, 
perfectly. I will exchange my picture for 
that cottage and the couple of acres of land 
immediately belonging to it, or else I will 
keep it myself to——”’ 

He paused a moment, and then continued 
in a somewhat different voice, “To remind 
me of itself and other things.” 

“Grumph!” growled the elder man. “A 
knot in your pocket-handkerchief, like the 


STOOPING FORWARD, HE LOOKED KEENLY AT THE PICTURE 


women’s fashion, might serve you as a 
reminder, I should think, and be rather a 
cheaper one than keeping your picture 
would prove. You must be richer than 
most of your trade to think of such a 
thing.” 

Merton bit his lip. “One can put up 
with a pinch occasionally for the sake of a 
great luxury. All the same, I would rather 
win that cottage than keep this portrait 
of it.” 

“Take my money and buy a cottage for 
yourself somewhere else, when you've 
earned enough, a thing you're not too 
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likely to do if you set up for being fantastical 
at your age.” 

But the only answer to this gruff speech 
was a very resolute-looking shake of the 
head, and the would-be purchaser went off 
muttering, “ Pig-headed young fool !”’ 

In spite of that, however, possibly from 
the attraction of repulsion, the next day 
found the old squire, with a certain amount 
of stealth and secrecy, prowling about in 
the vicinity of the artist and his picture. 
Some one else had been timidly hovering 
in the same neighbourhood earlier in the 
morning, and on finding herself observed 
had come forward, standing before the easel 
for a few seconds, with the sighing murmur, 
“ How beautiful!” 

A deep-breathed “ yes!” escaped Merton. 
Miss Janet Benbow turned with rounded 
eyes lifted to his face, but they were 
dropped more quickly than raised, and with 
the accompaniment of a crimson blush, 
when she found that his steadfast gaze was 
fixed, not upon his picture, but upon herself, 
and with a dreamy abstractedness that only 
disappeared, with sudden confusion, before 
her questioning glance at what she had 
mistaken for a most brazen blowing of a 
personal trumpet. 

Having thus innocently succeeded in 
making each other uncomfortable, it was 
natural that each occupied the greater place 
in the other’s thoughts for the remainder of 
the day. Squire Benbow need not have 
taken half the trouble he did to keep out of 
view. He might have placed himself any- 
where, excepting in the special portion of 
the scene with which Merton was then 
occupied, without incurring much risk of 
being seen by the eyes he wished to avoid. 
They were too dazzled for the moment by 
the reflection of an inward sunlight to see 
any outward objects very clearly. 


CHAPTER III.—-GREEN SMOKE 


FTER nearly a week of prowlings and 
growlings, mutterings of “ Pig-headed 
fools!” “ Beggarly idiots!” “ Pre- 

sumptuous upstarts!”’ etc., curiosity, mingled 
with a growing coveting for a thing not too 
easily attainable, conquered the old gentle- 
man’s pride to a certain degree, and he once 
more presented himself openly to Merton’s 
notice. 

A curt nod, and with his customary ab- 
ruptness, he began at once: 
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“ Well, young sir, and what’s your figure 
now? Settled it yet?” 

“Settled it last Monday, sir; you may 
remember. That cottage.” 

The squire stamped—actually stamped 
with passion, like an angry small boy. 

“ You are obstinate, Mr.—Mr.—— What's 


your name, sir? Suppose you've got a 
name ?” 
“Oh, yes,’ was the perfectly quiet 


answer, “I have a name—Arthur Merton.”’ 
Mr. Benbow knit his brows and looked 
sharply at the picture again. “ Humph! 


Yes! Very likely. Something the same 
style. Are you any relation, young sir— 


have you the honour to be, perhaps, the 
son of the Arthur Merton who earned such 
well-merited fame by his pictures exhibited 
in the Royal Academy last year? Or—or 
—-in fact, are you any relation to that 
gentleman at all?” 

There was a pause. 
you know?” 

Merton shook his head with a smile. 

His interrogator’s face expressed the 
most utter scorn for him. ‘“ What, young 
sir, an artist yourself, and yet not take the 
trouble to find out if you have the honour 
of relationship to a man of the same 
name, who bids fair to rise to the top of 
the——” 

He was interrupted in the middle of his 
tirade. Merton’s smile had rapidly broad- 
ened till it had broken away into a veritable 
laugh. But the laugh was checked as 
quickly as begun, and with an ingenuous 
flush in his cheeks the young painter said 
quickly : 

“Pray forgive me; I really beg your 
pardon. You have spoken far too kindly ; 
I should not have risked the hearing. 1| 
believe I am the only Arthur Merton who 
has ever exhibited pictures at the Royal 
Academy. I was but trifling, jesting fool- 
ishly on the thought of a man’s being his 
own relation when I shook my head in 
denial of your question.” 

And then, feeling awkwardly shy for once 
in his life, he bent down, picked up a paint- 
brush, and began painting some bright 
green smoke coming out of the cottage 
chimney. 

“Must be mad!” ejaculated the on- 
looker in a horrified tone, as he snatched 
the offending hand away with no pretence 
at ceremony. “Do you see, young sir, 
what you have been doing? If you'd 
painted green smoke in that picture last 


“ Well, sir, don’t 
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year, do you think I'd have been fool 
enough to buy it?” 

Merton did discover now what he had 
been about, and laughed again perforce, but 
also grew redder and more embarrassed 
than ever, as he answered: 

“T hope not, sir, unless, out of charity to 
other people’s eyes, that you might be able 
to burn it.” 

“Humph! one might suppose you were 
heir to the Rothschilds, to hear you speak. 
Keep a big picture yourself ‘to remind you 
of something,’ expect other asses to spend 
a few hundreds for the privilege of throw- 
ing the proceeds into the fire! Not much 
chance of you ever building a home for 
yourself, I should say, whether you build a 
name or no. 

Mr. Arthur had been of a very rich com- 
plexion before; at these last words he 
became crimson. 

“Tn a passion! All young fools get into 
a passion when they have a word of truth 
spoken to them,” mentally soliloquised the 
squire. Little he guessed, fortunately for 
present peace and future happiness, that 
already in the artist’s active brain a most 
superlatively charming home had _ been 
built, with himself for one inmate and the 
squire’s own daughter for another. 

At this identical minute that fair young 
lassie herself appeared on the scene. From 
the top of the hill she had descried her 
father bending over the picture, and a 
despairing longing that he might be led to 
take such a fancy to that as should push 
his desire for the cottage itself into the 
background, swelled in her heart into a 
fervent prayer. 

It was, indeed, a most bitter, terrible 
thing to sweet Janet Benbow that her 
father should so stoutly resolve to turn 
those poor tenants of his out of their an- 
cestral home, because he had taken a fancy 
to turn the place into a sort of fancy smok- 
ing-room. He offered the Hattons “a 
bigger cottage and more land, instead of 
the old settlement, and they only went 
about with long faces, because they were a 
wrong-headed, discontented, pig-headed set 
of fools.” 

All folks were fools, according to Squire 
Benbow, in those days who ventured to 
disagree with his opinion, or in any way 
attempt to cross his wishes. 

But meantime Jinny prayed with might 
and main night and day that something 
might be allowed to intervene to stay the 
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uprooting of her beloved parents from their 
cherished home. And Jinny’s favourite 
Cousin Maud, the miller’s daughter, prayed 
that the threatened misfortune might be 
averted, for her cousin Jinny’s sake. And 
most beautiful and sweet Janet Benbow 
offered up her prayers anent the same 
business with scarcely less earnestness and 
persistency than did her humble namesake 
herself. 

Sympathy with sorrow in any shape or 
form would have awakened the lovely young 
girl’s prayers under any circumstances. But 
they were the keener and the more heart- 
felt now from the fact of her father’s hand 
being in the matter. 

Brusque and rough and hard, as the old 
squire appeared to the generality of the rest 
of the world, he was neither brusque nor 
rough, and certainly not hard, to his 
motherless only child. He loved her, and 
she loved him. But as the years were 
increasing over the girl’s head, her great 
clear eyes were beginning to see a good 
deal that was not lovable in her father’s 
character. 

She tried desperately to shut those won- 
derful deep violet orbs, but they would not 
shut. And her brain was as clear as her 
eyes. Then she tried to use their mutual 
love as a means for her father’s improve- 
ment. But gently, meekly as the efforts 
at good influence were exerted, they were 
resented. 

“Listen to me, father’s birdie; if you 
want a pearl necklace, say so, and you 
shall have it to-morrow, and play ducks 
and drakes with it the day after, if you 
please. But don’t attempt to teach your 
grandmother to suck eggs, or to interfere 
with your old father, who found more than 
one grey hair in his head before ever you 
were born.” 

That had been said months before the 
unfortunate remark of a friend had set him 
upon the train of thoughts and plans which 
had resulted in the issuing of a quarter’s 
notice to tenants who had been on the 
estate, generation after generation, for more 
than a couple of centuries. 

Twice a lease of ninety-nine years had 
been granted to the cottage farmer's for- 
bears. Squire Benbow congratulated him- 
self that he had refused to grant a third. 

“Then I must have let them stay, pig- 
headed old fools, if I had, and want must 
have been my master,’ he observed one 
day at dinner; and Janet looked at him 
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with brimming tears across the table, and 
could not keep back the ery : 

“Oh! papa, if you would only let it be 
your master now! It seems to me like 
robbing those poor Hattons of their ewe 
lamb. I cannot bear it.” 

The next moment the tears dried on her 
cheeks with fright. She sat aghast. Her 
father had quietly—ever so much more 
quietly than he generally did anything— 
quietly laid down his knife and fork, risen 
from the table, and left the room. 

He did not wish to scold this only 
daughter of his. He never had scolded 
her yet, and he dreaded to break that 
happy spell of perfect peace between them. 
So he beat a rapid retreat, carrying himself 
and his hot anger against the daring young 
damsel out into the orchard. He got rid 
of his wrath upon the over-luxuriant peach- 
trees, snipping off green little buttons of 
fruit here and there with a spiteful sharp- 
ness that seemed to imply a lurking hope 
that he was inflicting some small portion 
of pain thereby. 

On returning to the house an hour later 
he found such a white scared face and 
frightened manner that he almost wished 
he had bestowed a hasty scolding, and have 
done with it. Making no allusion to what 
had passed, he exerted himself anxiously 
to bring back the trustful smiles to his 
daughter’s face. Nevertheless he did not 
for one moment entertain the thought of 
allowing himself to be influenced by her 
petition for “those pig-headed Hattons.” 

He loved his daughter exceedingly, and 
“would do anything to make her happy” ; 
that was, of course, providing she were 
sensible enough to be made happy in the 
way he considered rational and advisable. 

There are quite a wonderful number of 
people in the world like Janet Benbow’s 
father in this respect. 

The following day Janet sought Jinny, as 
we have seen, and Arthur Merton caught 
his first glimpse of his first and last 
lady-love. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE PAINTED COTTAGE, OR THE 
, REAL ONE? 
QUIRE BENBOW chaffering over 
\ Merton’s picture, and gaining an in- 
creased desire to possess it from the 
unexpected discovery that the artist was 
one already favourably spoken of in the 
world of arts. And Squire Benbow’s 
daughter, espying the pair in conclave 
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over the bewitching canvas, and catching 
at a straw of hope therefrom. 

Obeying her impulse, she flew down the 
hill, jumping brooklets and whin-bushes in 
her course by instinct rather than any con- 
scious intention. After that very terrible 
affair at the dinner-table, she knew that 
courage would fail to speak any more words 
openly for the Hattons’ cause; but if she 
only kept her mind on the alert there 
might prove to be other means than direct 
entreaties of aiding the cause she had at 
heart. 

“ And I am sure the picture is a thousand 
times more beautiful than any stupid old 
smoking-room could be.” 

The lovely rose-flush in her cheeks deep- 
ened to something a good deal richer in 
tone than its ordinary sign of health as she 
uttered this mental ejaculation. A sudden 
remembrance came to her of how the 
painter of the picture had echoed that word 
“ beautiful” a few days since. 

As suddenly as the recollection came into 
her mind, so did her swift little feet come 
to a standstill. No, not even for the sake 
of the Hattons and her father’s good repute 
in the neighbourhood, could she voluntarily 
run to place herself face to face again with 
the handsome stranger who had _invol- 
untarily paid her such a very personal 
compliment. 

A hurried anxiety to hide away out of his 
sight was the most prominent feeling in her 
mind now, and she glanced around for some 
covert, as timidly eager as a startled hare 
might have been. But it was too late. 
Her father had caught sight of her, and 
shouted in stentorian voice, ‘“‘ Well come, 
birdie. What are you waiting there for? 
Wings grown tired all of a minute, eh?” 

“No, father.” 

“That's all right. Then come on—father 
wants you—wants your opinion.” 

She was obliged to continue her way 
down now, so it only remained to make the 
best of it, and try to assume composure, 
whatever she might feel. Natural result- 
a constrained dignity utterly at variance 
with her ordinary manner. However, it 
did not much signify. Mr. Arthur Merton 
also remembered his outburst during that 
recent fit of absent-mindedness, and he was 
no stupid, although the squire indulged so 
freely in styling him by his favourite 
epithet—a pig-headed fool. 

“My daughter, young sir—I mean—beg 
pardon, Mr. Merton.” 
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Mr. Merton half held out his hand; Miss 
Benbow half lifted her eyes; they both 
achieved a very formal bow. The third 
member of the party took no heed as to 
how they accepted their introduction. The 
picture was the present foremost object in 
his thoughts, and he was quite of Captain 
Cuttle’s opinion—‘“ One thing at a time 
lasts the longer.” 

“ Look here, Janet, my dear, I’m looking 
at this picture.” 

“ Yes, father,” was the dutiful reply, and 
quite solemnly spoken too, although a 
furtive smile did pass over the artist’s face 
at the self-evident piece of information. 

If the old gentleman “ looked ” at it only 
a very few inches more closely, he must in- 
fallibly carry about a bit of it on the end of 
his nose. That would entail more work, 
like the green smoke. 

“Jenny pet, just you look at it too, will 
you? I want to hear what you think of it. 
Do you like it?” 

“I think it is lovely, father dear,” 
murmured Janet close to her father’s ear, 
and so low that none but the keenest of 
other ears could have had the gratification 
of hearing what was said. 

The squire rubbed his hands and ad- 
vanced his nose almost those few interven- 
ing inches. 

“Think that, do you? Humph, humph! 
Think it’s lovely, father’s birdie, do you ? 
Knew you would.” 

He straightened himself up and turned 
round to his daughter with a triumphant 
smile and an air of final resolve. 

“ Think it does justice to the place ?” 

“Oh, father!” 

The very essence of admiration spoke in 
the short reply. 

Mr. Benbow’s smile grew broader. 
“Think the painted cottage as pretty as 
the real one, eh? Think it would be as 
good to have this as that ?” 

Two little white hands doubled up into 
two little tight-clasped, trembling fists as 
those two questions were put. 

“ Oh, father dear, yes! Don’t you think— 
oh, yes; I know I should think it much 
better to have this than that. This is beau— 
that is—is—” (hastily changing her stam- 
mering sentence), “I mean we could hang 
this up in our room, and have it to look at 
for always, and get pleasure from it, winter 
and summer, whenever we liked.”’ 

“Precisely what I have been thinking 
during the past week,” returned the old 
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gentleman. “It’s a plaguy way from the 
Hall to have a smoking-room that’s to be of 
any use. In winter no use at all—not to 
me, at any rate. I think Warren was an idiot, 
after all, to suggest sucha thing. But then 
he always was a pig-headed fool: gets hold 
of a notion and worries it to death, like an 
untrained pup. Young sir—beg pardon, 
know your name now, and one to be proud 
to know— Mr. Merton—my daughter’s good 
opinion decides me. I accept your—your— 
excuse my saying it—your somewhat out- 
rageous terms. I take your painted cottage 
in exchange for the real one.” 

Merton bowed, but, as it might have 
seemed, rather to the young lady than to 
his patron. As the squire uttered the last 
words of his sentence the young man turned 
to glance at Janet Benbow. He evidently 
expected them to produce some effect upon 
her, and he was not mistaken. 

The lovely face had been growing lovelier 
than ever in the radiance of a glad hope. 
Perhaps it looked still more lovely now in 
its piteousness at the sudden crushing out 
of that hope. Arthur Merton felt a pang in 
his own heart; he would have suffered much 
to save her from the tiniest scratch, and yet 
he was now the occasion to her of acute 
distress. 

Squire Benbow, with his nose again within 
a foot of the canvas, was quite oblivious to 
his companion’s looks and sentiments—at 
least, perhaps he had some private guess at 
his daughter's meditations. Possibly it was 
by way of hint in that quarter as to the 
utter uselessness of remonstrances that he re- 
marked, to no one in particular, “ This settles 
the business of those fools of Hattons, at 
any rate. Out they must bundle now, bag 
and baggage, two weeks hence. Time’s up 
then, and cottage and land shall be handed 
over to you, sir, in due form, on the 23rd of 
June, if you, on your side, will be ready to 
hand over your picture here to me.” 

The artist bowed again. “ If the weather 
continues to favour me, I expect to be pre- 
pared to doso. Meantime ’—and he spoke 
very firmly—*“ may I request very earnestly 
that no single word of this business between 
us may be uttered to any one in this neigh- 
bourhood, or who would be likely to repeat 
it in this neighbourhood, so long as I have 
to remain here at work upon the picture?” 

Squire Benbow nodded his head saga- 
ciously as he listened. “Ah, to be sure! 
Certainly! Of course—of course!” he 
ejaculated, in his sharp, abrupt manner ; 
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“very sensible stipulation. Very tiresome 
to shift your quarters now, and not pleasant 
to stay in them if people were to blab. 
Those pig-headed Hattons could make 
themselves nasty enough to you, no doubt, 
and the cottage a deal too hot to hold 
you.” 

While this answer was being given 
Arthur Merton appeared to bestow less 
attention to it than might have been ex- 
pected from the gravity with which he had 
claimed its utterance. He was stooping 
over the Hattons’ fine sheep-dog the whole 
time caressing its ears. 

He still continued the same occupation as 
he demanded, “ May I venture to ask if 
I have also the same promise from Miss 
Benbow ?” 

Whether the question was or was not this 
time addressed to the squire was doubtful. 
He took upon himself the reply with testy 


impatience. 
“Tut, tut, tut! Of course you have, of 
course you have! Mean to suppose my 


daughter runs counter to her father, sir? 
My promise is our promise, and there’s the 
matter settled for you in a nutshell, and 
done with once for all.” 

That was easy to say; but another of 
those rare flashes of self-assertion darted 
into the heart of Janet. The graceful head 
was lifted to its full height, her cheeks were 
pale, her eyes stern as far as sadness would 
allow such other fact to be visible. 

*“ Little need to ask my promise,” she said 
in a clear, cold voice. ‘ There is small fear 
that I shall hasten to spread tidings to 
increase the sting of a great sorrow.” 

Then she started away, and flew up the 
steps to the Hattons’ cottage, tolerably 
certain that there, at any rate, her father 
would not follow her. He had not cared to 
come face to face with these tenants of his 
during the latter weeks of this fast-closing 
quarter. 

But even this refuge proved a sorry one. 
Husband, wife, and daughter seemed for 
the nonce to have forgotten their troubles 
in admiration for their lodger. “Such a 
fine, honest-hearted young gentleman ; one 
to do the father’s heart good who owned 
him for son.” ‘Such a dear, civil-spoken, 
good young man.” “So quiet and so 
considerate.” 

Janet had not patience to listen to them. 
This was the first occasion, since the artist 
had become an inmate of the cottage, that 
the young lady had ventured to enter it, 
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and she found it quite impossible to pro- 
long her visit now, and hear these poor 
creatures lavishing their unconscious praises 
upon the cruel robber who was bartering 
away his handiwork in such a cold-blooded 
way for the home that gave him shelter. 

Searcely had the proffered seat been 
accepted than she sprang to her feet again. 
If those unmerited eulogies were poured 
out in her hearing much longer, she felt 
that neither promises to the enemy nor 
pity for these friends would have strength 
to restrain her tongue from declaring what 
she had just learnt, and showing how little 
the commendations were deserved. 

As she rose she dropped her handker- 
chief, and stooping to pick it up before 
Jinny could do so for her, the old farmer 
exclaimed, with smiling pretence at indig- 
nation : 

“ Ah, there’s no Bouncer to do ye a service 
now, my dear young lady. The old dog’s 
like the rest of us here—clean bewitched 
by Mr. Merton. By the hour together he'll 
leave me to lie beside yon camp-stool down 
yonder.” 

Old Hatton was rather taken aback when 
his piece of innocent information was 
greeted with a most emphatic ejaculation 
of “ What a shame! I am dreadfully dis- 
appointed in Bouncer.” 

“Oh, miss, it’s as much my good man’s 
fault as the faithful brute’s,” began Mrs. 
Hatton. But Janet Benbow was already 
outside the door. 

“You are all bewitched together, I 
believe,” she ejaculated by way of farewell; 
and then she ran away up the hill, leaving 
an impression behind her that either she 
herself must certainly be bewitched, or that 
the squire had at last taken to trying her 
temper as badly as he sometimes tried the 
tempers of other people. 


CHAPTER V.—TURNED OUT 


HE 23rd of June—the Hattons turn- 
ing out of their peaceful and comfort- 
able home— Arthur Merton with 

them up to the last minute. 

Janet Benbow, looking down upon the 
scene through the double veil of foliage and 
tears, actually saw him grasping the hands 
of all three in turns with the most earnest 
warmth—aetually heard him bidding them, 
in frank, manly tones, not to be downcast, 
but to trustin God, and believe surely that 
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their Heavenly Father had the speedy 
return of bright days in store for them. 

“Oh! how can any one be such a fear- 
fully false hypocrite?” murmured Janet, 
with flashing eyes and falling tears. 

His lingering about there kept her, a real 
true friend, away from the actual spot, 
although she could not keep away from 
view of the sad scene altogether. Poor 
Janet had so prayed that this barbarous 
and treacherous enemy might leave the 
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“ Decidedly at the Hall,” had said Mr. 
Benbow. “Once in my keeping, I don’t 
let it go again—decidedly here.” 

And a secret thought had persisted in 
forcing its way into the fair young daugh- 
ter’s brain, that her father’s decision would 
have been such a pleasant one, such a 
welcome one to her, if only she had not 
discovered how terribly deceptive looks 
might be. 

There was the artist, now himself a fine 











SQUIRE BENBOW WAS IN 


place at least the day before the Hattons, 
that she might be with them at the end, 
and give practical proof of her sympathy. 
But, no; there he was still. 

The picture—beautiful to her no longer 
—“ the hateful picture,” had arrived at the 
Hall last night. “ Not yet actually finished 
in all its details,” said the artist; “but it 
was as well for its purchaser to have it for 
the present for safe keeping.” Its comple- 
tion could be afterwards undertaken at the 
Hall or the cottage, whichever the squire 
pleased. 


A TREMENDOUS RAGE 


study to inspire painter, poet, or sculptor 
—bright, handsome, active; so helpful, so 
ready, taking more than half the fatigue off 
those others’ shoulders, and almost half the 
load out of their hearts, with his willing 
hands and his cheering tongue. The un- 
seen observer could scarcely help yielding 
her tribute of admiration also even now, 
knowing what she knew. 

But, there, the place was empty. The 
fine solid old farmhouse furniture, the old 
oak linen-chest, the boxes and bundles, all 
the goods and chattels that had gathered 
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about an unbroken home of two hundred 
and five years—all had been brought out, 
piled up in the hay-wagon, and carted 
away. Goods and owners had passed out of 
sight. The threatened deed had been done, 
and the Hattons had been turned out of 
doors to make way for —— 

Janet dropped down in a dismal little 
heap, burying her tear-deluged face in her 
hands—“ To make way for a base, false, 
barbarous, thieving robber.” 

A sound, a soft one, just a footfall on the 
mossy ground, but Janet heard it through 
her sobs, and looked up. A pair of grave 
and very reproachful eyes met hers. 

“Miss Benbow, how can you have let 
such hard thoughts of me find place in your 
mind? It is always best to think the best 
of your neighbours, till you find beyond 
doubt that they deserve you should think 
the worst.” 

“ But that is just what you do,” was the 
retort that sprang into Janet’s mouth, but 
somehow it would get no further. At any 
rate, not before a minute had gone by, and 
then Mr. Arthur Merton had gone by too, 
quite out of her sight, and quite out of 
hearing of her voice also. 

Talk of folks being bewitched by him in- 
deed! The girl really did have an eerie 
feeling for a while that this stranger must 
be a wizard; else how had he appeared before 
her so immediately while she was wholly 
occupied with thoughts of him? And how 
had he thus replied to her silent condemna- 
tion ? 

However, Miss Benbow might speculate 
as she pleased ; but she-did the greatest in- 
justice to a very expressive countenance and 
a pair of most speaking eyes, if she imagined 
that her condemnation during the past fort- 
night had not been made amply audible to 
the heart of the individual upon whom it 
was bestowed. 

Janet had ample leisure and opportunity 
during the next four days to bemoan the 
Hattons’ misfortune, breathesighing prayers 
in private for the renewing of her father’s 
heart, and grieve that “ people” were not as 
good and noble, and everything that was 
charming, as “people” appeared on the 
surface. There was no one to interfere 
with these reflections, for the squire, per- 
haps a shade conscience-stricken, and chafed 
and irritated by his daughter’s woebegone 
aspect, had betaken himself to pay a long- 
promised visit to an old bachelor friend. 
Mr. Merton had gone to London. 
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CHAPTER VI.—DISCOVERIES 


HE 28th of June. Scowling clouds, 
lightning flashes, thunder growlings 
Oh, yes! Decidedly a storm, a tre- 
mendous one, no sort of doubt about that 
but very partial, entirely confined, in fact, 
to a bit of grass lawn about a yard wide and 
three or four yards long, before the entrance- 
door of the Hall, Squire Benbow’s house. 

The storm being so local, it may be, per- 
haps, scarcely necessary to inform you that 
the disturbance was one of the moral 
atmosphere. Squire Benbow, Miss Benbow 
and Mr. Arthur Merton were together on 
the lawn, and Squire Benbow, the moral 
thunderstorm, was striding up and down 
with short, sharp turns, almost purple in 
the face, eyes sparkling with passion, mouth 
uttering great, deep growls. He was in a 
tremendous rage. He brought up sharp 
within a foot of the artist, bent his face still 
nearer to him, and shouted at him. 

“You know, sir—you know, sir—you 
know quite well, sir, that I wouldn’t have 
had the picture on your terms—your shame- 
ful, disgraceful, trickery terms, sir—if I'd 
known, if I’d dreamt what you meant to do 
with that place when you'd got it, sir. 
You daren’t deny that you know that, 
sir.” 

“T have no wish to deny it,” was the 
quiet, firm-toned reply. “It was precisely 
because I knew this fact so well that I had 
to keep the matter so close a secret until it 
was all settled beyond recall, and that I had 
to submit meantime to the pain of being 
judged wrongly and very hardly.” 

“Tam so very sorry, and—and—so very 
glad,’ came a low-breathed murmur, very 
low-breathed, seeing that the remark would 
not .have acted like oil on troubled waters 
with the stormy squire. But the younger 
pair of ears were singularly acute, and a 
swift grateful smile told Janet that her 
apology was heard and accepted. 

Meanwhile, in the farm cottage with 
which we have become so well acquainted, 
old Farmer Hatton sat once more in his 
elbow chair, beside the broad, shining 
kitchen table, his hand resting on the title- 
deeds which made the little homestead over 
to him and his heirs in perpetuity, and his 
lips repeating over and over again in deep, 
trembling tones, 

“Praise the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all His benefits.” 

His wife, forgetting all the staid, matronly 
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dignity of twenty-five years of married life, 
knelt on the floor beside her husband, her 
arms thrown around him, her head laid 
against his breast. When he had first told 
his hearty, fervent love for her, her gratitude 
to God had not been greater, her happiness 
more perfect, than it was this day, when so 
bright a sun had thus astonishingly shone 
through the blackest clouds that had ever 
darkened their lives. 

“Dear heart,” she said softly, “ how glad 
I am that we did keep the whole matter 
back from our boy! He has been spared a 
pang, at any rate.” 

“ Ay, mother, ay,” returned the old man, 
smoothing the grey hair that lay against his 
shoulder as fondly as he had done in the 
old days when it was a glossy nut-brown. 
“The young gentleman bid us trust in the 
Lord—well he might !—and not be in over- 
haste to spread bad news. But oh, wife, 
whatever can we do to repay Mr. Merton ? 
It beats me, that I declare !”’ 

“ Be happy, he told us, and always go on 
believing in God’s love,” sighed Mrs. Hatton 
gently. She was weary with very thank- 
fulness, and for the present, at any rate, 
content to yield implicit and simple obedi- 
ence in this respect to their benefactor. 

Jinny had been with her parents in the 
re-furnished kitchen up to the last few 
minutes. Then her emotions had got alto- 
gether beyond control, and she had run 
away up to her own small room, and, bury- 
ing her face against her bed, had poured out 
thanks and prayers and tears in one torrent 
together. Her lover might have felt in- 
clined to be jealous, had he heard the 
praises and blessings, heaped up full 
measure, pressed hard and running over, 
bestowed upon Mr. Arthur Merton. But 
then again he would have been quite re- 
assured on hearing the ejaculation with 
which she wound all up, as she rose from 
her knees at last and prepared to bathe her 
flushed face. 

“There! the fact is, when all’s said and 
done, and he and Miss Janet’s a pair, and 
the only pair in the world as is anyway 
worthy of each other.” 

The two young people in question were 
rapidly arriving at the same conclusion, 
although they modestly put it to themselves 
in the depths of their own hearts that the 
other one was just the one in the world that 
they individually were not worthy of. Never 
mind. Jinny’s way of stating the matter 
and theirs came to precisely the same thing 
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in fact. Only the appearance outside 
differed. 

But while Arthur Merton was thus being 
overwhelmed with wrath, love, gratitude, 
praises, and blessings for having bought 
the cottage with his picture, simply that 
he might give it back to its old owners, he 
himself saw nothing of such stupendous 
generosity or heroism in the deed. 

The thought of what a pleasant sort of 
thing it would be for a fellow to be able 
to do had come to him that May day, as 
he stood listening to the sad chat of the 
three girls. The intimate knowledge of 
the pious, honourable old farmer and his 
family, acquired by dwelling beneath the 
cottage roof, had increased Merton's pity 
for them, and indignation against the man 
who was showing them such harshness. 

As the days went on the desire to avert 
the threatened misfortune from the Hattons 
became literally almost a passion with him, 
scarcely second to his desire to do an act 
that should banish Miss Benbow’s tears 
and introduce himself to her favourably. 
He was fairly well-to-do in the world, and, 
as he expressed it, could for once in a way 
afford the luxury of a couple of months’ 
summer holiday that should live in his 
memory for all the future, bathed in the 
warm bright sunlight of knowledge that 
he and his talent had for once in his life 
been of some downright, indisputable, 
practical use. 

“T’'ve—I’ve—a good mind to—to— 
sputtered the storming old squire—“ yes, 
good mind to—d’ye hear this, sir ?—to 
burn your picture!” 

“Oh!” gasped poor Merton. 

Not all the insults, all the fury, vented 
upon himself had gone more than skin 
deep, but his companion had found out 
a way at last to touch him out of his calm 
self-possession. His pictures were to him 
as a something endowed with a kind of 
life. He loved them. How could he have 
painted them so as to reach the sympathies 
of others if he had not? But especially 
this picture of all others was precious to 
the painter. He had fallen in love with 
Janet Benbow while he was painting it ; she 
had gazed at it with eyes dim with admira- 
tion. It had done a good work in the 
world, and now it was in the clutches of 
that furious old man, who looked capable 
at the present minute of any passionate 
deed. And he threatened to burn it! 

“Oh!” gasped the artist. His cheeks 
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paled, and for a few seconds selfishness 
mastered him. He wished that he had 
not reinstated the Hattons if his picture 
was to be the sacrifice. 

Folks in a passion are very often blind, 
but it is not always so. Sometimes they 
are preternaturally sharp-sighted. 

The squire seemed to read Merton’s wish 
as it rose in his mind, and with a harsh 
chuckle he said, “ Ha! wouldn’t exactly 
like your fine production added to the soot- 
bag, eh? Don’t be a pig-headed fool! 
Go off to those rascally Hattons, tell them 
they are a mean set of curs to take advan- 
tage of your softness, and get the title-deeds 
back again; then come here and put your 
finishing touches in. I want it framed.” 

But Merton was himself once more. 
He shook his head. “No, sir; I can put 
no finishing touches on those terms. What 
blessing do you think I could look for on 
my work? To have my picture burnt 
would be a great grief to me, but I cannot 
strive to rescue it at the expense of my 
fellow-creatures’ sufferings.” He paused ; 
there was no answer. After a few moments 
he added, rather quickly, “‘ Under these 
circumstances, you will not care to have 
anything more done upon the canvas, so 
I will say good-bye, and may God forgive 
your hardness! ”’ 

Unable to bear the strain any longer, he 
turned, crossed the lawn, and was already 
some way down the carriage drive, before 
a stentorian, reverberating shout arrested 
him. He did not turn back, however, 
until a call, in a very different voice, brought 
him with lightning speed full-face round 
again. 

There was Janet running after him, 
blushing slightly as she met his eyes, but 
far too eager, too anxious, to do so to 
anything like the point of actual embarrass- 
ment. 

“You will come back, will you not? 
Father asks it seriously,” came the pleading 
request. 

Still some hesitation. 

“Oh, yes; of——” 

Abrupt stop. And now at last the 
blushes were a great deal more deep than 
was comfortable, as the two returned to 
the lawn together. 

Janet forthwith retired indoors. Merton 
and the squire sat down on one of the 
garden seats and—queer as it may seem— 
entered into a long and most amicable 
conversation, which lasted until Janet 
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“And you?” 


reappeared, heralding her afternoon tea- 
table. A few minutes later the three 
people, laughing and chatting over tea and 
strawberries and cream, looked as pleasant 
and good-tempered a little party as could 
be met with anywhere. 

The fact was Mr. Benbow was not really 
half so bad as he chose to appear. He 
had a tolerably warm and appreciative 
heart, in truth—only he had allowed it to 
get so covered over with a crust of pom- 
posity, roughness, and selfishness that not 
only others, but the owner, scarcely knew 
of its existence. Merton had somehow 
made a crack in this crust, and the dis- 
covery that the artist could be hurt by 
injury to his production gave the old squire 
just enough sense of power to help on his 
growing inclination to peace instead of war 
with a man he found himself obliged both 
to like and esteem. 

Besides, he liked the picture. It had 
great merit, and had been painted on his 
own estate. It would have been a most 
intolerable annoyance! if ;ride had tyran- 
nically insisted upon having it burnt. 

Pride and passion and obstinacy, and 
all other sins, are most cruelly troublesome 
slave-drivers to their possessors sometimes. 
Happily for Squire Benbow’s comfort, he 
got the mastery this time. 


CHAPTER VII.—A PORTRAIT TO EXCHANGE 


OVEMBER. Rain, hail, sleet, and 
the general mistiness of damp 
weather out of doors; but within 

doors, in the Hattons’ kitchen, for instance, 
all the cosy brightness and warmth of fire 
and lamp, singing kettle, comfortably spread 
tea-table, and appetising smell of hot cakes, 
with five good-looking folks—no, six I 
mean—all ready to eat them — father, 
mother, and daughter Jinny, Jinny’s lover, 
and Jinny’s brother, and good old Bouncer, 
who knew surely enough that if Bouncer’s 
master ate hot buttered tea-cake, Bouncer 
would eat hot buttered tea-cake too. 

Bouncer’s master lived frugally as a 
rule, and so did Bouncer, and with the 
most cheerful contentedness; but they 
well knew how to enjoy a little feast on 
feasting days. 

Well, we can leave them, thanking God 
“for these and all His bounties.” 

The leap of a mile will bring us to the 
Hall. Fires there, and no mistake, and 
lamps too, and candles—in the entrance- 
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hall, up the stairs, in ever so many of the 
great handsome rooms. Warmth and light 
and glow everywhere. 

Arthur Merton, fresh from his cold 
journey from London, soon got thawed in 
that temperature. He is in one of the 
pleasantest apartments of the house at this 
minute. The squire is with him. Thick 
crimson curtains are drawn close over the 
windows; the fire is all one red glow. 

Tea and hot cakes will be coming in 
here too in a few minutes. 

“ And my daughter with them,” said the 
old squire, as he invited his welcome 
visitor to draw up a chair close to the 
hearth and sit down. 

“One moment please,” said Merton with 
a smile, stepping outside the door he had 
just entered. 

He returned directly, carrying a large 
canvas. Mr. Benbow came forward quickly. 

“Eh! another picture? What is it? 
Let's see.” 

It was turne1 slowly, and held beneath 
the lamp. Th. sq ure started back with 
a glad light ou his rugged face, and as 
eagerly bent towards it again, with the 
low cry: 

“The child herself! To the life! Let 
me have it, Merton—you must—your own 
terms—you must let me have it!” 

Merton laid the portrait down. It was 
well, perhaps, that he should do so, for 


Picture in the North Countrie 


his hands were trembling so that he might 
else have dropped it. He clasped them 
rather tightly together as he answered : 

“TI shall gladly let you have it if you 
will grant me the same terms to which you 
assented for the other.” 

Mr. Benbow started slightly at the hated 
name ; he half laughed also as he exclaimed, 

“ What! another cottage? And also to 
give away, pray?” 

The hands. trembled still more. “ No, 
sir, not—not that. You called my bargain 
then an eccentric one. That was a painted 
cottage in exchange for a real one. This 
is a—a—painted face in—exchange— 
exchange — for——” 

In exchange for a long, long silence, it 
might have seemed, for that was what 
followed, whilst the squire stood holding 
the portrait in his turn, gazing at it fixedly. 

In his turn at last he laid it down with 
a deep sigh. The sigh was echoed by 
almost a groan from his companion. 

“ Then you won’t have it, sir?” 

“You young scamp, you! On your 
terms !”’ 

The door opened. “Here, father’s 
birdie, here is a young impudence trying 
to drive a keen bargain with your poor old 
father. I must leave the matter in your 
hands. Send me a cup of tea in my room, 
and don’t forget to come to dinner, both 
of you.” 
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NOTES OF AN EXCURSION 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 


BY M. J. 


OR several years past the R.S.A.I. have 
had an annual summer excursion in 
which all the members can join. 

One year they went to Wales, and were 
entertained by the Cambrian Society. 

In a recent summer an excursion by sea 
and land was arranged by Mr. Milligan, 
Hon. Sec. of Belfast Local Committee and 
M.R.I1.A., and the Caloric, one of the finest 
of the B.S.S. Company’s boats, was chart- 
ered by the Society for the cruise, which 
was to extend from Tuesday, July 2, until 
Saturday, July 6. In this time the vessel 
was to sail from Belfast round the north 
and west coast of Ireland to Galway, visit- 
ing Tory, Innishmurray, and the Aran Isles 
on the way. Thinking it would be an 
interesting trip, we determined to go, and 
accordingly we left Belfast Dock at 10 a.m. 
on Tuesday, July 2. 

The morning was beautifully fine at first, 
and the sun cloudless and warm, but before 
we were long on board dark and threaten- 
ing clouds gathered, and a violent thunder- 
storm broke. 

It passed, and all went well until Fair 
Head was passed, when signs of fog 


appeared, and ere long we were wrapped 

in thick mist, and the foghorn was sound- 

ing frequently. Here we also met the swell 

of the western Atlantic, which soon caused 

the decks to wear a deserted appearance, 

most of the antiquarians having to seek 
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their cabins and berths, not having yet 
become possessed of what is most necessary 
for an enjoyable time on board, commonly 
known as “ sea-legs.” 

Owing to the fog there was not much 
seen of Rathlin or the Causeway Headlands, 
and most of the passengers kept below until 
we entered Lough Swilly, or the Lake of 
Shadows, where we anchored for the night, 
in a drizzling rain under shelter of Inch 
Island. 

A boat was here got out, and some of the 
members went ashore with letters to Rath- 
mullen. Three of our party landed and 
did not return. 

Next morning, Wednesday, July 3, was 
fine, but the sea outside the lough was 
rough, and fears were entertained that we 
would not be able to land on Tory Island. 
However, after passing Horn Head, it be- 
came calmer, and we were able to get into 
the boats and land. Tory Island is about 
nine miles from the nearest coast, and is 
about three miles long and one mile broad. 
It seems a rocky, lonely place to live, but 
the natives are fond of it, and one girl who 
had gone to America and been there four 
years preferred to come back from the 
comparative luxury there to the barrenness 
of her native Tory Island. The islanders 
had paid no rent for ten years. There are 
two villages on the island, called East and 
West Town. 




















We landed at the latter place, and saw 
here a round tower, part of which has fallen 
in, a few remains of St. Columba’s church, 
and a cross shaped like a T and called a 
Tau cross. 

The writer went into one of the houses 
for some milk. The people were friendly, 
spoke in Irish and English, and seemed to 
live and sleep at one end of the 
house, which was all in one 
open apartment of a fair size. 
At the other end were posts for 
tying up cattle, so that the 
family and the cows were all in 
the same room. The floor was 
roughly boarded and sprinkled 
over with white sand, and the 
dwelling appeared on the whole 
to be clean and comfortable 
enough. Photographs were 
taken, and one of our party 
posted a letter to Belfast, which 
took fourteen days to reach its 
destination. Fishing is the 
principal occupation of the 
islanders, and passing steamers 
call and take lobsters and crabs 
to Glasgow from Tory. 

One of our party 
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touch the stone or take it away, as if he 
did it would come back again, and he 
would not prosper, also that it had been 
removed before and next day was back 
again. 

The individual wanting it watched his 
opportunity, however, and it was conveyed 
on board the Caloric under a waterproof 


ROUND TOWER, TORY ISLAND, AND 
HEAPS OF SEAWEED FOR KELP 


coat. For so far we have not 
| heard of the stone returning 





TAU CROSS, TORY ISLAND 


bullaun stone lying near the ruins of an 
old church, and wished to take it away 
with him as a memento of his visit to Tory 
Island. He found the priest, and gave him 
10s. for the funds of his chapel, and told 
him that he would like to have the stone, 
to which the priest agreed, but not so some 
of the natives, who found out what the 
Stranger wanted. They told him not to 


to Tory or of any mishap 
befalling the possessor of it. 


These bullauns are rough 
bowls or hollows, sometimes found in un- 
hewn stones in old churchyards, and are 
generally held by antiquarians to be very 
rude but very ancient fonts; others hold 
that they were rude mortars in which 
the priests living in connection with such 
churches ground their corn for food. There 
is difficulty in believing them to have been 
used as such from their small size and want 
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BEEHIVE CELL ON INNISHMURRAY 
of depth and their rudeness. 
The water, as natural in a 
moist climate, almost invari- 
ably found in the hollows of 
bullauns, is very generally 
supposed by the peasantry to 
possess miraculous curative 
powers, especially in diseases 
affecting the eye, and is re- 
garded as an infallible remedy 
for warts. It has been ex- 
plained by a medical gentle- 
man that water thus found 
being, as a rule, highly acidu- 
lated by the decomposition of vegetable 
matter, when applied to the eyelids, affected 
by some forms of irritation, may, not un- 
frequently, alleviate discomfort, and even 
effect a cure. The same superstition pre- 
vails in connection with the water of many 
of our “holy-water” fonts, “holy wells,” 
and even of many lakes. 

On the Donegal coast some very fine 
cliff scenery was passed, then the Bloody 


Foreland, Glen Head, Slieve Liag and 
Teelin Head were left behind, and we 


sailed across the entrance to Donegal Bay 
towards the Sligo coast. Here we landed 
on the island of Innishmurray or Inis- 
Muiredach, which means the island of 
Muiredach, who was first bishop of Killala. 
It is a little over one mile long, its breadth 
being more than half that, and it used to be 
a famous place for potheen, but now three 
or four of the “ Royal Irish” are quartered 
here to prevent illicit distillation. 

After leaving our boat which brought us 
from the Caloric, we walked a short distance 
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uphill over a rough road past 
some thatched and white- 
washed, poor-looking houses 
to a very curious and interest- 
ing collection of ancient build- 
ings, altars and stones. These 
are almost all enclosed by a 
circular wall of loose stones, 
grey and hoary with age, 7 or 
8 feet high, 175 feet long, and 





HOLED STONE ON INNISHMURRAY, SHOWING 
HOW IT WAS USED 


135 feet from wall to wall inside. This is 
Innishmurray Cashel, and it has been pro- 
nounced, by one who is an authority on the 
subject, to be older than the introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland. It is now under 
the care of the Board of Works. 

There are three beehive cells made of 
large rough stones in the shape of the old- 
fashioned straw skeps used for bees. One 
of these was used as a sweating-house, or 
hot-air bath. It is after the same method 
as the Turkish bath, and has been used 
here for curing rheumatism for the past two 
thousand years. 

There are also three small churches. In 
a corner of one of them is an oaken figure, 
said to be that of St. Molaise, who was 
Abbot of Innishmurray in the sixth century, 
about 561 a.p., and to whom the place is 
specially sacred. He it was who pro- 
nounced sentence on Columba, that he 
should leave Ireland and go to Iona and 
never more look upon the land he loved, 
as punishment for causing a disastrous 
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battle in which a 
great number were 
slain. 

Outside the cashel 
is the “women’s 
church.” It is the 
burying - ground for 
women, and _ the 
islanders believe 
“that if a woman be 
buried in the men’s 
ground the corpse 
will be removed 
during the night by 
unseen hands to the 
women’s cemetery 
and vice versa.” 

There are three 
altars inside the 
vashel, built square 
of rough, loose stones, 
and having on the 
top of them a number LaAnIES 
of curious, round, 
smooth stones. These have been used for 
cursing, by turning them, and the natives 
are very superstitious about them. An 
Irish authority thus defines the effects of 
a well-delivered curse. “ The belief among 
the ancient Irish was, and still is, that a 
curse once pronounced must fall in some 
direction. If it has been deserved by 
him on whom it is pronounced, it will fall 
upon him sooner or later, but if it has not, 
then it will return upon the person who 
pronounced it. They compare it to a wedge 
with which a woodman cleaveth timber. If 
it has room to go, it will go, and cleave the 
wood; but if it has not, it will fly out and 
strike the woodman himself, who is driving 
it, between the eyes.” 

One mode of averting the curse was for 
the person against whom the stones were 
turned to have a grave dug, to cause him- 
self to be laid in it, and to have three 
shovelfuls of earth cast over him, the 
grave-diggers at the same time reciting 
certain rhymes. 

Cursing-stones are alluded to in the 
following — 


“They loosed their curse against the king, 
They cursed him in his flesh and bones, 
And ever in the mystic ring 
They turned the maledictive stones.” 
(Str SAMUEL FERGUSON.) 


These stones are turned from left to right 
when praying, but from right to left when 





ALTAR WITH CROSS AND CURSING-STONES, AND HERAGHTY, OND OF THE 
MEN ON THE ISLAND OF INNISHMURRAY 


cursing. One old man, who was “king of 
the island,” honoured us with his presence, 
and when there was a discussion about the 
stones, said more than once, “ Let me speak.” 
They told us a story about a lady visitor 
who turned the stones unbelievingly. The 
curse, they said, fell on herself, and she 
died a short time afterwards. 

There are a great many other monu- 
ments, with crosses, “ holed” pillar-stones, 
where women pray, a curious hollowed 
stone with cover, two holy wells, and other 
antiquities. 

The island is well worth a visit, in fact it 
was the most interesting and curious place 
We saw on our excursion. We anchored 
for the night near Rosses’ Point, the 
entrance to Sligo Harbour. 

We left our anchorage early next morn- 
ing, and sailed along the coasts of Sligo 
and Mayo, passing amongst other places 
Blacksod Bay, Achill Head, and along the 
coast of Achill Island. 

About noon we reached Clare Island, 
the former residence of the ancient chief- 
tainess of County Mayo and its many 
isles—Grana Uaile, or Grace O'Malley or 
Granuaile, her name being spelt in various 
ways. One square and strong tower yet 
remains of her fortress on the island shore, 
and is known as “Grace O’Malley’s Castle.” 
The lady mentioned was “a wild western 
queen,” who lived in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and on whose head at one time 
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a price was set on account of her freeboot- 
ing and plundering propensities. Elizabeth 
at last pardoned her, and invited her to 
London. It must have been a curious 
scene, the interview at Hampton Court 
between the wild woman of the west and 
the “awe-commanding, lion-ported Eliza- 
beth.” The latter ordered a lap-dog to 
be given to Granuaile, who treated the 
present with supreme contempt, and said 
to the Queen, “ You may, if it likes you, 
fool away your days with such vermin.” 

The boats were lowered and we landed, 
climbing up a steep iron ladder to get on 
the pier, from which we had a view of 
Grace O’Malley’s Castle, already men- 
tioned. We then walked across the island, 
which is said to be three miles broad and 
about five miles long, and saw the ruins of 
an ancient abbey founded by Granuaile in 
the sixteenth century, and here she was 
buried. 

We saw fine clumps of the royal fern 
growing by the wayside, and some of it 
was dug up and brought on board our 
steamer. The air was mild and balmy, 
the scenery picturesque with hills, ruins, 
sandy beach, and ever-changing ocean; and 
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GRANA UAILE’S CASTLE, CLARE ISLAND 


we thought Clare Island would be a pleas- 
ant place for a holiday, but it is out 
of the way and hard to reach. On the 
beach we saw curraghs or coracles lying 
upturned. They are very light boats, made 
of a framework of wood, without a keel, 
covered with canvas, and tarred over with 
several coats of tar. They can go very 
quickly through the water, but at the same 
time are easily upset if a proper balance is 
not maintained. The coracles of to-day are 
supposed scarcely to differ in construction 
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from those in which 
the Firbolgs came 
over the waves from 
the south more 
than three thousand 
years ago, but they 
are now covered 
with canvas in 
place of hides. 

It was intended, 
if possible, to en- 
gage a pilot here, 
and to take the 
Caloric up the Kil- 
leries, a very beau- 
tiful inlet of the 
sea, ten miles long 
and about one 
broad. There was 
found to be only 
one man available 
who would under- 
take to steer the 





ARAN ISLANDERS CARRYING A CORACLE 


Caloric ap Killery Harbour. When 
brought on board and questioned 
by the captain, he said he had been 
there several times in his boat. He 
was further examined, and it was 
found he could not read or write, 
and did not know anything about 
the compass, in fact seemed quite 
bewildered. 

The following, told by one of our 
party, was apropos to the occasion. 

“A man, under similar circum- 
stances, undertook to pilot a ship 
in Donegal, and declared that he 
knew every rock and shoal on the 
coast. It was not long till the 
ship struck on a rock. The cap- 
tain said, ‘I thought you knew 
the rocks on this coast?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
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the man said, ‘and 
that’s the first of 
them.’” 

Thinking this 
might be a similar 
case, our captain 
dismissed the man, 
and the Killeries 
had reluctantly to 
be given up. 

Leaving Clare 
Island we steamed 
away to High or 
Ardilaun Island. 
The captain would 
only send one boat 
ashore here, with 
about twenty of the 
most experienced 
members, to photo- 
graph and measure 
any ancient Inscrip- 
tions or crosses. 
Landing is very 
difficult, as the island is bounded on all 
sides by high rocks, from which it takes 
its name, so no ladies were invited to go 
with the party to the island. 

After the ship’s boat had gone ashore 
one or two coracles came alongside, and 
two or three more gentlemen went to the 
island in one of them. In the bottom of 
the boat, in an iron pot, we saw that the 
natives had some live peats with which to 
cook their food when out fishing. 

The party who had gone ashore stayed 
longer than the captain intended them to 
do, as he was anxious to get on, and to get 
by daylight into good anchorage for the 
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night. The fog-horn was kept sounding 
very impatiently at short intervals with- 
out bringing the wanderers back for some 
time. At last they returned, and were 
very much pleased with their visit to the 
island, as they had found a cashel, a small 
Celtic church of the sixth or seventh 
century, beehive huts, crosses, a holy 
well, and other remains. Clachans, or 
beehive huts of uncemented stones, of 
primitive type, were erected in some of the 
remoter parts of the western coast for the 
housing of pigs and cattle, long after the 
introduction of Christianity, and indeed 
well on in the nineteenth century. The 
story is told of a well-known antiquary, 
who from the top of one of these modern 
pigsties was dilating to his brethren on 
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DOORWAY OF DUN AENGUS FORT 


the antiquity of this type of architecture 
in general, and the specimen on which 
he stood in particular, until—amidst the 
laughter of the bystanders—he was en- 
lightened as to the date of its erection by 
the builder himself! 

Might any of those found on High Island 
be of this class ? 

High Island is not as large as Innish- 
murray, and the only inhabitants are some 
sheep, which are occasionally looked after 
by men from the mainland. 

We were soon steaming away towards 
Innishmore, or the Great Island of Aran. 
We anchored for the night in Kilmurvay 
Bay opposite Aranmore. As we looked 
over the steamer’s side at the island, we 
thought we had never seen such a bleak, 
barren, desolate-looking place, and won- 
dered how or why people lived on it at all. 
No trees or grass were to be seen, only 
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tiers of grey rocks rising one above an- 
other; it was “starvation made visible, 
and embodied in a landscape.” 

It was a lovely night, warm and calm, 
and a piano being on deck a concert was 
got up by amateur volunteers. A number 
of the natives in their coracles came out to 
see what was going on, and what the big 
steamer was there for. The school-master 
of the island and two or three of his 
children came out to us, and came on 
board, his example being soon followed by 
others of the natives. Some of our party 
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offered them sweets, but they apparently 
did not know what they were, as they 
smelt them, but did not proceed to eat 
them. 

The school-master recited several poems 
for us in Irish, and a good-looking young 
Aran islander sang some Irish songs and 
gave us an Irish reel, in which he was 
joined by a young priest of our party, who 
threw off his coat; and they danced well, 
the pampooties of the islander being well 
adapted for dancing in. 

These pampooties are worn on the Aran 
islands in place of shoes, and are made of 
cow-hide, every man being his own shoe- 
maker. They are cut the size of a person’s 
foot, then laced up as far as a slipper on 
the toes, and bound with a thong over the 
instep. 

Next morning we were early astir. 
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Breakfast over and sandwiches for 
lunch having been secured, we were 
ready to go ashore, and left the ship 
at 8.30 a.m. 

Before we got off there was a 
scene of great confusion and wild 
excitement at the steamer’s side. A 
small fleet of coracles had come out 
to take passengers ashore, and each 
man was anxious to get his boat 
filled first, and each was jamming 
and pushing his neighbour, and all 
shouting in Irish and English. 
When a boat was filled and ready 
to go it was a difficult matter to get 
out from the others, and we saw 
one man belonging to our party 
using the end of a rope, to make the 
rowers of a boat pay attention and 
get out of the way, when language failed. 
At last we got off, and landed on Innish- 
more without accident. One of our oars- 
men, an old man, said several times on 
the way, “ You no fear, me take you safe.” 
None of us were afraid, but he apparently 

ranted to let us see that he knew a little 
English. 

The temperature of these islands being 
mild and moist, the maiden-hair fern grows 
wild in the deep crevices of the rocks, and 
the natives met us with plants of it for 
sale. It is not worth buying, as those 
who sell it rarely trouble to get the roots 
uninjured. 

The women and girls are generally bare- 
footed and wear petticoats of homespun 
woollen material, usually dyed a dark red. 





ST. AZNEY’S WELL AND PILLAR STONE 


Over this they wear a short jacket and 
have sometimes a handkerchief on their 
heads. The men were dressed in trousers 
and jacket of woollen homespun, had pam- 
pooties on their feet and woollen tam o’ 
shanter ‘caps on their heads. 
The island is nine miles long, one and 
a half broad, and is almost all carboniferous 
limestone rock—a world of stone. Some 
parts we saw were as flat and as smooth 
as if they had been asphalted for a tennis 
court. This stony, rocky territory is divided 
into fields, in which nothing grows, by 
“lace-work”” walls of and 
what benefit their owners get from them 
it is hard to say. 
When others of our party came ashore 
we walked over the rocks to the ruins of 
what are called “ The 


loose stones, 








Seven Churches.” It 
is unlikely seven 
churches were ever 
built here, certainly 
there are no remains 
of seven to be seen. 

Here we found a 
grassy field, and in it 
a large building called 
Temple Brecan, the 
west end of which has 
evidently been rebuilt. 
In the north wall of 
the nave is a primitive 
window, the top formed 
of two slabs leaning 
together. In the 
cemetery, which is 
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round about the build- 
ing, there are remains 
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of monastic dwellings, and we saw a stone 
inscribed, VII. Romani. It is supposed to 
have been erected to the memory of seven 
monks who came from Rome, attracted by 
the learning of this place, and who died 
here. 

A large number of natives were interested 
in our proceedings, begging and trying to 
sell pampooties of raw and wet hide, un- 
pleasant-looking articles, and, as one of our 
party said, “ rather high.’ 

Leaving Temple Brecan or church of 
St. Brecan we went on to Dun Aengus, 
the central point of interest on the islands, 
and “one of the finest prehistoric forts of 
Western Europe.” Near Dun Aengus we 
came upon splendid cliffs 200 and 300 feet 
high, and some of them overhanging the 
restless sea. 

Dun Aengus is an immense and wonder- 
ful fort of Firbolgian times,! now in ruins, 
built in a horse-shoe form on the edge of 
an overhanging cliff, “302 feet above the 
Atlantic, which surges at its base.” A large 
part of it has fallen with the rocks on which 
it stood, undermined by the millenniums of 
the sapping of the “ gnawing white-toothed 
waves.” It has three ramparts, and the 
remains of a fourth. The inner cashel is 
150 feet north and south, and 140 feet east 
and west along the cliff; in the middle is 
a natural square platform. The rampart 
is 18 feet high on the west and 12 feet 
9 inches thick. Outside is a broad band 
of pillar-stones about 3 feet high, forming 
a chevaux-de-frise 30 feet wide. 

It has been said that the fort could hold 
200 cows, and another writer says over 
1000. From here we had a very fine view 
of the desolate-looking island, and the cliffs 
of Moher and hills of Clare and Kerry in the 
distance. The age of the splendid fort is 
unknown, but it dates back to the fourth 
or fifth century at any rate, and may have 
been even earlier in existence. 

Dun Aengus is an eerie, lonely, grim 
and desolate spot, and one can well 
imagine— 


! The Firbolgs were a race which came into 
Ireland from Greece many centuries before the 
Christian era, and ruled the country for a time, 
until, having been conquered by new settlers, the 
Tuatha de Danaan, the remnant of the race took 
refuge in Connaught and in the three islands of 
Aran; there, to protect themselves from their 
enemies, they built the stupendous forts of which, 
after the lapse of over two thousand years, there 
are still numerous and very extensive remains on 
all three islands. 
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‘‘What keepers of thy secrets old 
Flit through the mist and rain! 
What stern-faced ghosts have come by night 
To visit thee again!” 


Between Kilmurvey and Kilronan, four 
miles distant, three ancient churches, a 
holy well,? in which were buttons and two 
threepenny-pieces, and the great stone fort 
of Dun Oghill were visited, and we passed 
memorial monuments or stations, where 
funerals rest on the way. ‘hese monu- 
ments are almost exactly similar to those 
to be found in Brittany, and have been 
erected by the different families whose 
relatives lie in the burial-ground further 
on. A square pillar, surmounted by a 
smaller square erection, in the face of 
which are inserted two slabs bearing the 
names of the persons to whose memory 
they are erected; the whole surmounted 
by a cross on which is, in some cases, 
a rudely-carved crucifixion. The monu- 
ments are in groups — sometimes three, 
sometimes six or more, and near them 
are cairns, or heaps of stones, piled up 
by those accompanying a funeral, each 
person adding a stone to the heap. By 
the daily sight of these monuments the 
friends gone before are borne in mind. 

At 7 p.m. we had a distance of four or 
five miles in the open ocean to row back to 
the Caloric. Four of us engaged a coracle 
with two native boatmen, and they brought 


2 «There are probably about 3000 of these ‘ holy 
wells’ throughout Ireland, though in a greater or 
less degree they have now lost their sacred char- 
acter. They were resorted to for purposes of 
prayer or to perforin certain penances, and are 
still supposed to effect cures of diseases. Wells 
were the haunts of spirits that proved to be pro- 
pitious if remembered, but were vindictive if neg- 
lected, and hence no devotee approached the sacred 
precincts empty-handed, the principle being no 
gift no cure ; therefore the modern devotee when 
tying up a fragment from the clothing, or dropping 
a cake, a small coin, or a crooked pin into the well 
is unconsciously worshipping the old presiding 
spirit of the place. Rags are not merely offerings, 
they are riddances ; thus if you have a headache, 
you take a shred and place it on a tree, and with 
it you place the headache there ; the putting up 
of rags on bushes beside holy wells is also a putting 
away of the evils impending or incurred by sin or 
otherwise—an act which should be accompanied 
by the ritual words: ‘By the intercession of the 
Lord, I leave my portion of illness in this place.’ 
An anecdote is told of a peasant who took the rags 
from the bushes round a holy well, and scattered 
them on the highway, along which a neighbour, 
against whom he bore ill-will, was in the habit of 
passing, with the hope that he might pick them 
up and thereby become possessed of all the ills 
with which they were stored.” 

















us to the steamer in less than two hours, 
passing two other boats in which were 
some of our party who had left Kilronan 
before us. 

When we got near the Caloric one of 
the boatmen said, “ Look, what is that 
floating in the water?” They then talked 
in Irish to each other and kept looking at 
the floating object, which proved to be an 
upturned coracle. The ship’s lifeboat came 
rowing up near us when we were getting 
on to the steamer, and we wondered what 
all the people on deck were watching us 
so quietly and closely for. 

When we got on 
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tables of rock where cattle are apt to, break 
their legs. What pasture there is among 
the stones is very sweet and nutritious, and 
cattle thrive on it. 

Higher up on the island we saw the 
large grey fort of Dun Connor, and after 
about an hour’s walk from the shore we 
arrived at the entrance to it. Here a 
number of women and girls had a strong 
rope held across the path, and refused to 
let any of our party through without paying, 
and demanded silver from each individual. 
A few gentlemen pushed their way in, but 
for the sake of quietness most of our 





board we were told 
that the coracle 
coming to the 
steamer before ours 
had been capsized, 
and two of our 
party, father and 
daughter, had been 
in the water, and 
only for the pre- 
sence of mind and 
bravery of the 
mate, who jumped 
off the deck and 
rescued the lady, 
the consequences 
would have been 
very serious. 

The accident was 
caused by one of 
the natives, who 
was careless or 
tipsy, putting his 
foot on the edge of 
the coracle, and it 
was very fortunate that it happened so 
near the ship. The natives made no 
attempt to save any of those who were 
struggling in the water, as they have an 
old superstition that— 





‘Save a stranger from the sea, 
And he'll turn your enemy.” 


As it turned out neither the lady nor 
gentleman was much the worse of their 
unexpected bath. 

Next morning we came to the nearest 
point of Innishmaan or Middle Island, and 
were rowed ashore in the ship’s boats, as 
after the accident on the previous day we 
employed no more coracles. 

This island is as barren and stony as 
Innishmore, and has large fissures in the 
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members gave them something. They 
are dreadful beggars, and would not wait 
even to be photographed without being 
paid for it. 

The older people speak Irish and the 
younger ones can speak and understand 
English, and they have a school in which 
it is taught. It is to be hoped that the 
latter, here and elsewhere, will not cause 
the native tongue to be neglected and 
forgotten. 

Dark red is the prevailing colour in the 
dress of the women, which is similar to that 
of the natives of Innishmore. 

Dun Connor has been restored by the 
Board of Works as a national monument, 
and is built along a rock 20 feet high, rising 
over a narrow, stony valley. It measures 
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227 by 115 feet. The walls are of three 
sections, 18 feet 7 inches thick and 17 and 
18 feet high. 

A visit to the ancient city of Galway 
terminated a very pleasant cruise round 
the north-west of Ireland. On Monday 
at 10 A.M. we were to have gone in the 
Duras, a steamer chartered for our party, 
across Galway Bay to Ballyvaughan, a 
distance of eleven or twelve miles. As 
the weather was wet and stormy, our going 
was postponed till 2 p.m. Until that time 
we separated, and went about in small 
parties exploring old Galway, or “ The 
City of the Tribes,” which contains many 
interesting relics of the Spanish traders 
who frequented it in the days of good 
Queen Bess, and imported large quantities 
of wine and salt. The town of Galway 
dates from a very early period, and has 
been identified by some with the city of 
Nagnata, mentioned by Ptolemy. The 
name has been derived from various sources 
—by some from the legend of a woman 
named Galva, who was drowned in the 
river ; by others from the Gallzci of Spain ; 
and again from the Gaels or foreigners who 
occupied it. The walls were commenced 
in 1270, and from an old map of 1651 it 
appears that the town was completely 
walled, with fourteen towers and as many 
gates. Over the west gate was inscribed— 


‘** From the fury of the O’Flaherties, 
Good Lord, deliver us.” 


The expression, “ Tribes of Galway,” was 
first used by Cromwell’s forces as a term of 
reproach against the natives of the town 
for their singular friendship and attach- 
ment to each other during the time of their 
great troubles and persecutions, but which 
the latter afterwards adopted as an honour- 
able mark of distinction between themselves 
and their cruel oppressors. 

Many of the houses were built in the 
Spanish style, with a small centre court 
and archway leading into the street, and 
there are numerous coats of arms carved 
over the doors and along the fronts of what 
are now nearly all shops. At the back of 
St. Nicholas’ Church is the Lynch stone, 
with an inscription on it. It is a memorial 
of the unbending justice of the chief magis- 
trate of this city, James Lynch Fitzstephen, 
mayor A.D. 1493, who condemned and exe- 
cuted his son on this spot for murder. The 
story is as follows— 

“James Lynch Fitzstephen was a pro- 
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minent and successful merchant, who did 
much trading with Spain. He visited it 
and returned to Ireland, taking with him 
the son of his host as a return for the 
kindness shown to him. He himself had 
an only son, who was not of very steady 
habits, but whose attachment to a lady of 
good family in Galway was expected to 
reform him. Unfortunately, he became 
jealous of the young Spaniard after his 
arrival, and one night, in a frenzy of pas- 
sion, followed him from the house and 
stabbed him. He threw the body into the 
sea, which washed it soon on shore again, 
and feeling remorse for his crime, gave him- 
self to justice, to the horror of his father. 
Every effort to save him was made by the 
inhabitants, with whom he was a favourite ; 
but the stern father not only passed sentence 
on him, but, on failing to get an executioner, 
hung him from the window of his house 
with his own hand.” 

The Claddagh, a suburb of Galway, is an 
interesting place to visit. It is where the 
fisher-people have lived for many gener- 
ations, and is a collection of hundreds of 
low thatched cottages, built without any 
regard to order, and it is probably the 
longest undisturbed community in Ireland. 
The old dress of the women consisted of 
a blue cloak, red bodice, petticoat, handker- 
chief round the head, and bare feet, and is 
still to be seen, though not as generally 
worn as it used to be. The Claddagh ring, 
two hands holding a heart, is also becoming 
rare—that is, a genuine one—as modern 
imitation ones are being made. An original 
one is kept as an heirloom in a family, and 
is handed down from mother to daughter. 
One may occasionally be picked up in a 
pawnshop, and would cost about thirty 
shillings—at least so we were informed. 
For ages, until lately, this colony had a 
king of its own, chosen from themselves, 
who settled all their disputes and whose 
verdict was final. When we were there 
we were told the king was a very old man, 
and was then in the union workhouse. 
The Claddagh has been a fishing station 
since the sixth century, and the “ blessing 
of the sea” used to take place at the com- 
mencement of each year’s fishing. An old 
bye-law runs thus—*“ That no fisherman 
do take in hands either the plough, spade, 
or teith that would barre them from fish- 
ing,” ete., “in consideration whereof their 
wiffs and famylie” were to be served before 
others with what came to the market. 
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After lunch at the Railway Hotel we 
went on board the Duras, and steamed 
across Galway Bay in a stiff breeze and 
heavy rolling sea to Ballyvaughan, where 
we arrived in less than two hours, to the 
relief of some of the passengers, as the 
steamer pitched and rolled a good deal, 
giving our party, as some of them said, 
“an experience of the ups and downs of 
life.” 

Brakes and cars were waiting for us, and 
we had a pleasant drive of five or six miles 
to the Abbey of Corcomroe, situated in 
North Clare, in the barony of Burren, or 
“The Rocky.” This is a district that is 
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The Abbey of Corcomroe is a fine and 
picturesque ruin, standing in an enclosure 
of about four acres of fairly good land in a 
scene of dismal desolation, and hemmed in 
by the limestone hills mentioned. The 
abbey was founded for the Cistercian Order 
by Donald More O’Brien, King of Limerick, 
about 1182. The remains (except at the 
east end) are of that grimly plain and rude 
architecture which is said to mark the work 
of Donald More. In a recess in the north 
wall we saw the figure of King Conor 
O’Brien, 1267. It is life-size, and the 
king’s head is resting on what appears to 
be a pillow, and his feet on an ornamented 








full of interest to the antiquarian, the 
botanist, and the artist. It is “an ancient 
land,” with ruins of prehistoric forts, crom- 
lechs, towers, and lonely ivied churches 
standing in their neglected graveyards. It 
is a bleak, barren, and treeless district, with 
weird and desolate limestone hills, none 
over a thousand feet high, “unclothed 
skeletons, rain-worn, time-worn, and wind- 
worn.” 

One of Cromwell's captains said of this 
district, “ that there was not enough water 
to drown a man, nor wood to burn a man, 
nor ground to bury a man.” In the 
crevices of the rocks the botanist will find 
many rare and interesting plants, and the 
maiden-hair fern and samphire grow here 
luxuriantly. 














| ON INNISHMAAN 
DUN CONNOR IN THE DISTANCE 


cushion. His hair is in ringlets on either 
side his clean-shaven face, and he wears a 
crown and pleated tunic, while his feet are 
in brogues with very much pointed toes, 
open at the instep. The altar still remains, 
and many graves with crosses pave the 
floor. There are many other interesting 
places, but we had to return to Galway 
leaving them unvisited, as dinner was 
ordered at 7 P.M., and there was to be a 
business meeting afterwards. 

Over one hundred sat down to dinner in 
the ball-room of the Railway Hotel. Dr. 
Healy, Coadjutor Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Clonfert and Vice-President for Connaught, 
presided, and made some well-chosen and 
happy remarks welcoming the Society to 
Connaught. The Rev. Dr. Buick, Moderator 
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of the Presbyterian General Assembly and 
Vice-President of the R.S.A., made a short 
speech in reply on behalf of the visitors. 

Tuesday forenoon, July 9, was spent in 
wandering about Galway. 

A good many of our party went to Weir 
House to see the salmon in the cribs at 
the weir. Salmon always go up-stream, 
and never think, apparently, of turning 
round, so they enter the cribs, which are 
like large cages, through which the river 
runs, and having gates which can be closed. 
When we saw them the gates were just 
open enough to let a salmon through, and 
there the fish are kept, always heading 
up-stream, till a sufficient number have 
entered, when the gates are closed, and 
they are taken out and killed. 

In the afternoon we bade farewell to 
Galway, and went by special train to 
Athenry on our way to Athlone. At 
Athenry we left the train, and walked 
to the ruins of a Dominican friary, founded 
about 1241 by Meyler de Bermingham of 
Athenry. Athenry, or Ath-na-riogh, means 
the “ Ford of the Kings,” and was once an 
important place, as can be seen from its 
ruins. Many of the earls of Ulster, and 
many of the chief Irish families of the 
west are buried in this old Dominican 
friary. 

There is a quaint tomb of a blacksmith, 
“Thomas Tamian and his,” with the date 


1682. It has a cross, surrounded by a 
pair of bellows, horseshoe, anvil, and 
pincers. 


We also visited the ruins of a Franciscan 
friary, founded by Thomas, Earl of Kil- 
dare, 1464; its first chapel having been 
built by his wife. The church was cruci- 
form, and the chancel and belfry are now 
transformed into a neat modern parish 
church. Round about it there is a ceme- 
tery, still used, and from here there is a fine 
view of the castle, which was originally 
built by King John, as some authorities 
say, in 1211. It is a large and picturesque 
building with shattered enclosures, high 
gabled keep, and cruciform arrow-slits in 
the battlements. 

From Athenry we went on to Athlone, 
where we spent the night. Next morning 
we left Athlone for Roscommon, where 
we were met by the O’Conor Don. The 
gentleman who holds this princely title is 
a lineal descendant of the kings of Con- 
naught and Vice-President of the Society 
for the same province. 
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He conducted our party to the ruins of 
a Dominican friary, situated in private 
grounds not far from the town of Ros- 
common. In the north wall of the chancel 
there is a tomb erected to an ancestor of 
the O’Conor Don, Felim O’Conor, who 
was last King of Connaught, and who was 
buried there about 1241. 

Passing through the town we walked 
about a mile to the castle, which is situ- 
ated on low-lying ground, once a lake, 
but now changed into green and fertile 
meadows. It was erected as a royal castle 
in the thirteenth century (1269) by Robert 
de Ufford, Lord Justice of Ireland, and 
must have resembled in plan, on a much 
smaller scale, the Castle of Dublin, built 
about half a century earlier. It is built 
round a quadrangle (about 160 long by 
120 feet broad), and each corner was pro- 
tected by a tower, all of which are now in 
ruins. 

Returning to the railway-station the 
train was taken at 1 p.m. to the next 
station, Ballymoe. From this some of us 
drove and others walked a little more than a 
mile to Ballintubber Castle, or the remains 
of it, which has been the seat of the 
O’Conors of Connaught for many cen- 
turies, and which was the largest fortified 
residence in Ireland. Here the O’Conor Don 
had invited our entire party to luncheon, 
and in the great court-yard of the castle a 
marquee was erected, in which a substan- 
tial and beautifully prepared luncheon was 
laid for about two hundred guests, all of 
whom thoroughly enjoyed the good things 
so generously provided by their royally 
descended host. The O’Conor Don and 
his wife presided at a small table in the 
centre, having on his left and next to 
Madame O’Conor, Bishop Healy,and having 
opposite to them the Moderator of Assembly 
and the parish priest, Father Lynch. 

After luncheon the thanks of the Society 
were expressed to the O’Conor Don and 
Madame O’Conor by Dr. Healy. The 
O’Conor Don replied, and among other 
things said that it was two hundred years 
ago since a banquet had been given within 
these walls. 

Coming back to Athlone our members 
divided, some remaining to visit Clonmac- 
noise, ten miles from Athlone, but the 
greater part returned to Dublin, en route 
to their different homes, all bearing with 
them happy reminiscences of a pleasant, 
profitable, and interesting excursion. 











Humours of a Malay Police Court 


HE various racial elements in such a 
polyglot institution as a Malay police 
court afford many incongruities from 

which humorous incidents arise from time 
to time. 

As may be supposed, the chief element 
in the lighter side of the criminal proceed- 
ings is the Chinaman. 

The Court House at Singapore boasted a 
very valuable clock suspended from the wall 
directly opposite the Bench. One day, 
during the session of Supreme Court, a 
particularly meek-looking Chinaman entered 
carrying a ladder. Removing his hat, and 
bowing to the Bench with utmost gravity, 
he proceeded to remove the clock with busi- 
ness-like expedition. Tucking clock under 
one arm, and ladder under the other, he 
passed out unchallenged, every one present 
regarding him as a cooli sent to remove 
the clock for the purpose of cleaning it. 
Several days passed, and, the clock not 
being returned, the magistrate reported the 
delay to the Public Works Department. 
The P.W.D. knew nothing whatever about 
it, and neither clock nor cooli was ever 
heard of again. 

Amazing as is this depredation in its 
simplicity and cool daring, there occurred 
another which, for boldness of conception, 
and nicely calculated probabilities, can 
scarcely be matched in the annals of im- 
posture. Four Chinamen repaired to the 
Raffles Museum ostensibly to renew the 
lead on the dome. Their industry and dis- 
patch excited wonder. The curator resolved 
to make favourable mention of them in his 
report of the transaction. During four 
days they laboured incessantly. On the 
fifth the Superintendent of Works and 
Surveys sent round to know why private 
labour was being employed on a Government 
building. The inquiry came too late. It 
was discovered that the whole of the lead 
had been conveyed away, and a roofing 
substituted of kerosene-oil tins, while the 
men whose industry had so won upon the 
curator had betaken them to fresh spheres 
of activity. 

But let us come to convicted cases. 
Much has been written on the sin of 
gambling. One morning A. descended to 
his dining-room at the breakfast-hour to 
find no breakfast prepared for him. On 


inquiry he found that his cook, a Chinaman, 
had been taken in the act of gambling late 
the previous night and locked up. To 
appease his hunger he adjourned to the 
bungalow of B., only to find his neighbour 
in the same breakfastless condition. Upon 
this, A. and B. together repaired to C.’s 
house, but C.’s cook was also on the black 
list. After a brief council of war they 
resolved to look up D. and “makan” with 
him, but on reaching D.'s place, they learned 
that he had gone for a similar reason to E. 
To E. accordingly they followed, where 
they found not only D. but also F., G., and 
H. In fact, it transpired that a raid had 
been made on a certain gambling kongsi, 
and that the cooks of the entire community 
at Malacca had been marched off to jail. 
All the deserted gentlemen were J.P.s, and 
there was a full muster on the Bench, when, 
after an impromptu meal on E.’s tinned 
provisions, they adjourned to the Court 
House. In filed the cooks of the com- 
munity in all phases of age, size, and 
Chinese stolidity, guarded by a bevy of 
grinning Malay police. Matters threatened 
to go hard with the culprits till some one 
on the Bench happened to laugh, and then 
the whole Court, Bench, dock, and police, 
collapsed to the ludicrousness of the situa- 
tion. As may be imagined, the fine was 
imposed without the option of “fourteen 
days.” 

In the Supreme Court the main cause of 
incongruity is the interpreter. In justice 
to the native, to say nothing of the needs 
of the Bench, all proceedings are carried 
on through this man’s agency. Not in- 
frequently, as at Malacca, he is a Eurasian 
with a profound knowledge of Malay, but 
ignorant to a proverb of idiomatic English, 
and, in addition, extremely dull of compre- 
hension, and “heavy in hand.” Both 
Bench and jury, compelled to endure the 
close atmosphere of the Court for seven 
hours a day, owe this functionary a deep 
debt of gratitude for occasional mental 
refreshment during the wearisome sessions. 

Imagine a short stout man, past middle 
age, of venerable appearance, solemn as an 
owl, and with the beak and eyes of a parrot. 
He sits, or rather perches on a bamboo 
stool within easy reach of Bench, prisoner, 
and witness, to one of which he is con- 
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stantly cocking his head much as does a 
parrot confused by an admiring crowd. It 
is evident that while speaking in Tamil or 
Chinese he is thinking in Malay, for after 
an oblique glance at prisoner or witness, 
he will address his interpretation to space, 
his heavily-pouched eyes fixed on vacancy 
much after the manner of the immortal 
Bunsby. To complete the portrait of this 
functicnary, I may say that he once re- 
marked to me, “It occurs to me, sir, to 
ask you what shall happen when the sun 
and moon shall to meet?” Or again, 
when we chanced on a migration of ants 
on the road, “I think that like the French 
and Russians.” Upon my asking why, he 
replied, “Why not?” I recognised that 
conversation might be carried on in that 
fashion, and yield a great variety of topics, 
and yet leave—to quote Mrs. Carlyle— 
“all the reciprocity on one side.” There is 
another element contributing to the “ funny- 
ness” of this gentleman. It is the 
Eurasian accent and construction, the 
peculiarities of which I despair of being 
able to reproduce here. These several 
features combine to lend such a charm to 
criminal proceedings in Malacca, that if 
during session you want to consult a civil 
servant you must not seek him among 
minutes and indents, but in the Supreme 
Court. 

One day a young barrister asked the 
customary question whether witness knew 
prisoner, and being answered in the negative, 
exclaimed, “Oh, nonsense, surely he has 
some acquaintance with the man. Ask 
him if he has never—never passed the time 
o’ day with him.” 

The parrot bobbed his head, wobbled, and 
reflected a moment, then he said with a jerk 
towards the witness— 

“Ada tanya pukol brappa?” (Did you 
ask him what o’clock it was ?) 

This, again, was too much for the gravity 
of the Court. 

On another occasion, a witness was 
asked his occupation, to which he replied, 
“ Udong tangkap”’ (a shrimper), which, after 
reflection, the interpreter 





considerable 
rendered— 

“He is an apprehender of prawns, my 
lord.” 

But some of the most amusing scenes 
occur when the man interrogated happens 
to be a Tamil. Every one who knows the 
East at all knows the ludicrous effect of the 
use of the tongue in Tamil, making speech 
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like nothing so much as a _ prolonged, 
metallic “whr..r..r.” The following is 
a specimen of the conversation that one 
frequently has the pleasure of hearing in 
a Malay police court— 

Judge (to interpreter). “ Ask witness if 
he saw prisoner at the place.” 

Interp. “ Yes,mylord.” (Profound silence 
io Coan) “Wer ..8..8..8T 

Witness (not understanding). “Whr ..r?” 

ee ek PP ee ees 

a. he ED PTT ee 

Judge. “ How long is this to go on? I 
ask a simple question, and I want a simple 
answer. Did he, or did he not, see the 
prisoner there ?” 

Interp. (getting nervous). ‘“ Yes, your 
lord” (turns savagely on witness to conceal 
his nervousness). “ Whr..r..r..rrr?” 

Witness. “ Whr..r..rr..r?” 

Interp. (overbalancing on his perch and 
flapping his arms in recovery, looking 
fiercely into space with veins swelling on 


forehead). “ Whr..r..rrr..r..3r?” 
Witness. “ Whr..r..1r?” 
Judge (in despair). “Can you answer 


my question ?’ 

Interp. (partially recovering). “Can, your 
lord.” 

Judge. “ Then what is it?” 

Interp. “ Witness says, ‘ Yes,’ my lord.” 

Judge. “ What else?” 

Interp. “ No else, my lord.” 

Judge. “And you mean to tell me it’s 
taken about a quarter of an hour to get 
‘yes’ out of him?” 

Interp. (misunderstanding, proceeds to 
translate Judge’s sarcasm to witness). 

Judge. “ What are you doing now ?”’ 

Interp. “ Whr..r..r, your lord?” 

Judge. “ Let the man alone, can’t you?” 

Interp. “Can, your lord.” 

Judge. “Oh! you're hopeless!” (Mirth 
of jury badly suppressed, amid loud cries of 
“ Deum ! deum!” (Silence! silence !) from 
Malay police-sergeant.) 

There are times however when the inter- 
preter is more concise. We recollect a 
murder case attended by unusually brutal 
circumstances. During the trial the cur- 
rent of popular feeling ran high against the 
prisoner, and the interpreter appeared to 
share fully in the indignation. The fore- 
man of the jury was also a Eurasian, and 
the consciousness of his unusual position 
rendered him doubly nervous. 

“Ts your verdict given by unanimity or 
majority ?”’ questioned the Judge. 
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* Please, your lord, by unanimosity.”’ 

On passing sentence, the Judge delivered 
himself at some length on the atrocity of 
the crime, endeavouring to make the man 
sensible of its enormity. Atthe conclusion 
the interpreter, without so much as look- 
ing at the condemned, pronounced two 
words — 

“ Binatang, gantong !”’ 

The Judge waited. “Come, get on with 
it,” he said. 

Interp. (glowering fiercely at vacancy). 
“ My lord?” 

Judge. “ Interpret the sentence!” 

Interp. “ Have, your lord.” 

Judge. “ What, already ?” 

Interp. “ Have, your lord.” 

Judge. “ Well, all I can say is, Malay 
must be a very much more comprehensive 
language than I had any idea of.” 

What the interpreter had said was, “ You 
pig, you hang!”’ It had at least the merit 
of being unambiguous. 

The annals of Malay crime have not as 
yet been a fruitful subject for the humorist. 
Cases of piracy, amék, and general violence 
have been narrated with a sang-froid suffi- 
ciently reminding us of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling to make us long for the greater 
qualities of his work. There are always 
lighter shades to relieve at least the tedium 
of petty lawlessness, and, judging the 
Malay by experience, one inclines to be- 
lieve that violence is a far less marked 
characteristic than certain volumes of 
modern romance might lead us to suppose. 
I remember an amusing incident, typical of 
the up-country police court, that I witnessed 
at Kampallan Kampas, in the Malacca 
territory. 

A number of Malays were being tried for 
fishing without the necessary boat-licence. 
The district officer was a young man, with 
a circumscribed knowledge of Malay. He 
was supported by an Irish police-superin- 
tendent, a man whose mild voice was so 
incongruous with his enormous bulk, that 
truly he did seem to “ roar you as gently as 
any sucking dove.” This gentleman was 
most alert in his attention on the cases in 
hand. 

The morning was hot, the Court stuffy, 
and the endless relays of unlicensed fisher- 
men were monotonous in the extreme. After 
trying thirty cases, his worship dispensed 
With the formalities and confined himself 
to the question : 
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Humours of a Malay Police Court 


“ Apa s’bab t’ada licence ?”” (How is it 
that you haven't a licence ?) 

Presently three old men were hustled 
into the dock. Phil May alone could do 
justice to the picture they presented. The 
first was a portly, semi-nude gentleman with 
a long white beard, and rendered picturesque 
by a Hayji’s yellow turban and a dirty red 
sarong (skirt). The next was a dwarf, with 
an enormous head and face ill-balanced on 
attenuated limbs. The third was tall and 
lean, with prominent cheek-bones and 
sunken cheeks, a broad jaw, no teeth, and 
thin lips over which nose and chin almost 
met. His eyes, which were extraordinarily 
piercing, twinkled with fun, and lit up the 
sharp features with such a keen humour 
that the crowded Court was on tiptoe of 
expectation. The first man, who was stone 
deaf, was found to have paid his fee with- 
out renewing his licence. What was the 
magistrate to do? He looked round him 
in despair, when the dove-like voice ex- 
claimed— 

“Ah noo, yer honour, foine’m, just 
foine’m, for shure it’s no notice he’ll take, 
whatever ye tell’m.” 

On the dwarf being questioned, his reply 
was lost amid shouts of laughter from the 
Malay crowd. Silence being restored, it 
transpired that the police had apprehended 
him for having two licences. 

“ Ah, shure, yer honour, just foine’m, if 
it’s only for the sake of yer honour’s ex- 
payrience,” cooed the giant. But on re- 
flection the double-licensed was dismissed 
with a caution. 

Then came Number Three’s turn. 

“ How is it you haven’t a licence?” ex- 
claimed the ruffled magistrate. The man's 
features worked, and he positively wheezed 
with suppressed mirth as he replied, with 
a dryness impossible to reproduce 

“ Sahya t’ada prahu” (1 haven't a boat). 

The police had been over-vigilant, but 
the man had seen the possibility of a joke, 
and, refraining from explanation, had walked 
eighteen miles that morning to make it! 
This is a fair specimen of the humour 
peculiarly appreciated by Malays, and the 
man’s reputation as a wit will be handed 
down in many a night of story-telling 
beneath the cocoa-palms. My last recol- 
lection of that stuffy little Court House is 
the dove-like refrain, “Ah, shure, yer 
honour, foine’m, foine’m, and double for 
having nayther boat nor licence!” 

T. J. HARDY. 
3F 














over-praise many insignificant blos- 

soms: either because they view the 
world with a high degree of romantic 
enthusiasm, or they are carried away by 
some childish association; or perhaps they 
are ardent collectors, incapable of any 
ordinary point of view. Others make ex- 
aggerated statements of the profusion with 
which some par- 
ticular path was 
strewn; they will 
show you twenty 
species they have 
gathered on a 
walk, but say 
nothing about 
how hard they 
have struggled 
to get some of 
them. But an 
eager person, just 
let loose from the 
city, wants to 
enjoy, next to 
grass, a sight 
of banks and 
meadows spread 
with flowers 
such as he has 
read and dreamed 
about. 

In this sketch 
of a few com- 
mon wild-flowers 
[ have tried to 
avoid over-state- 
ments, knowing 


\ TRITERS about wild-flowers commonly 


how many dis- 
appointments 
wait upon the 


high-pitched 
hopes of tourists. 
The flowers I attempt to describe are not 
casual, but are still found in their season in 
showy abundance. Some are gathered into 
wild gardens that fill dry river-beds with 
many varieties; or, again, carpeting some 
stretch of mesa-land with a single species 
for many acres. For some species the 
season is over in a month, while for many 
it lasts even as long as six months. Many 
shrubby perennials make a vast root-system 
entirely out of proportion to their visible 
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COLLINSIA BICOLOR 


A Spring Flower 


part, and are in flower and flourishing 
upon the generous sunshine throughout the 
long rainless summer. 

Yet, it is true, the area covered by the 
flowers shrinks year by year before the 
advance of vineyards and wheat-fields ; 
above all, before the ranchmen who raise 
stock. The first explorers were those who 
waded in wild gardens streaked with rain- 

bow beauty. At 


one time the 
great central 
plain of Cali- 
fornia was in 
spring a _ con- 
tinuous bed of 


honey - bloom, 
“so rich,” says 
one who has 
spent his life in 
the open of the 
Golden State, 
“ that in walking 
from one end of 
it to the other, 
a distance of four 
hundred miles, 
your foot would 
press about a 
hundred flowers 
at every step; 
had ninety-nine 
per cent. of them 
been taken away, 
the plain would 
still have seemed 
extravagantly 
flowery to ail but 
a Californian.” 
Something of 
this is left in the 
smaller valleys 
and in mountain 
meadows, garden-spots such as are most 
plentiful in the Yosemite reservation, 
thousands of feet above the sea. But my 
story is of flowers that can be found still 
an profusion a few steep miles back of the 
coast that skirts Santa Barbara Channel. 
The photographs have been taken on the 
spot where the flowers grow, but they 
convey only a faint idea of the charm of a 
flower, a charm that eludes the subtlety of 


words. Perhaps they can do no more than 
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is a child’s flower, and has been 
such to generations of Indian little 
ones. It is a cluster of rich violet- 
blue cups, from ten to twenty grow- 
ing on top of a stiff leafless scape, 
higher than the surrounding grasses. 
When the rain comes at favourable 
intervals, these blue lilies last many 
weeks. 

A little more remote, yet no 
stranger to all who ride over the 
trails—and in California every one 
rides—is another blue spring flower, 
crowning with a delicate pale spray 
one of the commonest shrubs: what 
is known to the mountaineer as 
deer-brush or chapparal: a stiff 
shrub, with shining foliage growing 
in glorious abundance. It makes a 
mantle of green over hundreds of 
square miles of rugged mountain, 
destitute of timber, and follows the 
forest-covered slopes up to nine 
thousand feet in height. Sturdy 
as is the shrub, and old, the flower- 
clusters lie as light as drifted snow 
upon it, fragrant and delicate, and 
blooming for months. Its proper 
name, Ceanothus, is pushing out 

THE GREAT BUSH POPPY the unfortunate name, California 
(Metilijia Poppy Romneya) lilac. 

If now you are mounted and off for 
recall a pleasure to those who have seen an excursion in March, you cannot miss the 
and known them. Yet, as we eagerly crimson Castilleia, or painter's brush, that 
gather flowers to show our friends, and streaks the early grass, a flower that was 
complain to find we have left their 
beauty behind with the river and 
sky, so we carry the camera up 
steep trails that we may, if possible, 
communicate our zeal to some who 
have known and loved them as well 
as we have. 

We cannot count upon a reading 
world that has known and loved 
these Pacific flowers in childhood ; 
they cannot bring back that charm 
which has consecrated the very 
name of the daisy, the primrose, 
the Mayflower. Even now they 
seldom bloom about our door as in 
Old and New England, for our 
door is usually by the sea-side, or 
in the midst of the cultivated plain. 
But in our winter-spring, when the 
soft touch and summons of the 
rain has found their deep bulbs, the 
Spanish lilies appear in blue waves 
In many neighbourly spots. This FOUR OF THE POPPY TRIBE 
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THE LARGE FLOWER IS THE DOGWOOD 


THE SMALL FLOWER IS THE CEANOTHUS 


not born to blush unseen; nor can you 
miss the golden poppies. Very likely you 
have ridden out on purpose to see the 

‘ a . 
poppies, the now well-known Eschscholtzia 
—would we had kept its soft Spanish name, 
torosa. 


‘With satin vesture, richer far than looms 
Of Orient weave for raiment of the king, 
Thy golden rootlets sup 
Our sands of gold—of gold thy petals spun, 
Our golden glory, thou! On hills and plains, 
Lifting, exultant, every kingly cup, 
Brimmed with the golden vintage of the sun.” 


Poppies of one kind and another abound 
in the State, and are in bloom half the year, 
although no species is absolutely well known 
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but the Eschscholt- 
zia. So much colour 
concentrated in a 
wild-flower is sure 
to make it famous. 
It is a bigger and 
richer flower in its 
native plains than 
in the gardens, and 
as to its abundance, 
even yet there are 
regions where it riots 
in sheets and rivers 
of bloom. It makes 
a long stay ; the first 
flower to follow mid- 
winterrains, and still 
good in June. In 


neglected gardens, 
where the soil is 


baked clay, it keeps 
on flowering all 
through the dry 
summer, the very 
type of Nature’s 
prodigality. Tourists 
tear it up and load 
their carriages, their 
rooms; children pick 
it to sell; no flower 
festival ever dis- 
penses with it, and 
still it flourishes. 
Poppies of several 
species form a part 
of that wonderful 
spring carpet Mr. 
Muir describes so 
eloquently, but the 
queen of the poppy 
tribe is the splendid 
white Romneya, the pride of Southern Cali- 
fornia. It is a tall shrub, with abundant pale 
foliage, and produces all summer a succes- 
sion of flowers, which are a wonder for size, 
purity and delicacy. The great translucent 
petals are full of subtle shadows among their 
crinkled folds; as the day declines they 
slowly fold up around the big golden eye, 
and grow more and more shadowy and 
beautiful. It is limited to the mountainous 
regions of the south, reaching into Mexico, 
but in a few localities it grows in great 
abundance; one of these, a canyon called 
after a tribe of Californian Indians, has 
given to it the name Metilija (Metil-a-ha) 
poppy. It is now often planted and thrives 
in gardens where there is no frost, and I 
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believe is not 
a stranger to 
England. 

Karly spring 
gives us two other 
splendid flowering 
shrubs, which pass 
with the vernal 
season — the wild 
cherryand the dog- 
wood, or cornel. 
These run far 
north and climb 
the mountains, 
clothing their bar- 
renness, and, in the 
case of the dog- 
wood, entering the 
fir forests. Masses 
of it climb the 
slopes, tree over- 
lapping tree, sheets 
of snowy or some- 
times pink blooms. 
Twice more in the 
course of the year the dogwood enlivens 
the hills; in autumn, when a cupful of 
coral berries is stretched out on every twig 
that bore the flowers, and soon after, when 
its foliage turns crimson and purple. 

The whole State is the range of the 
butterfly tulip, or Mariposa lily; its 
varieties are numberless, but its character- 
istics very similar. Often it is pale, and 
sometimes of purest white, with a texture 
like fine porcelain; or it is_ brilliantly 
marked with spots of brown like a tulip; 





NODDING MARIPOSA LILY 
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WILD CHERRY 


sometimes it is big and yellow and up- 
right, and often nodding with its petals 
mysteriously clasped together by their 
fringed borders. It is not uncommon to 
see a whole hill-side covered with these 
swinging fairy globes. A poetic mountaineer 
says of this species, ‘“ It is a spotless plant- 
saint, a flower that every one must love 
and so be made better. It puts the wildest 
mountaineer on his good behaviour.” 

I am sorry to admit that few of our flowers 
have perfume, while, on the contrary, the 
most delightful balsam- 
like odours pertain to half 
the trees and _ shrubs. 
The great azalea that 
overhangs streams among 
the red-wood forests is 
one striking exception ; 
it is too odorous for the 
taste of many. Among 
the shadows of the tall 
misty red-woods, the light 
of a clump of these 
shrubs is very striking, 
and the profuseness of 
their bloom is only fairly 
indicated in the photo- 
graph. 

Mimulus—the diplacus 
of European gardens—is 
one of the ever-present 
flowering shrubs, afford- 
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ing a clear salmon-tinted cup, quite uncommon 
in its colouring. Like so many Californian 
plants, its showiness is partly due to a spare 
foliage. Not a few species of summer annuals 
seem to have no leaves at all—so minute are 
they, or else they perished before the season of 
flowering. Long wand-like stems are set with 
flowers, that appear as fresh as if they were the 
offspring of daily showers; in fact, they may 
not have felt rain for two months. 

Larkspurs and lupines are, so to speak, our 
spacious flowers, covering wide areas in spring 
and summer. It would be tiresome to recount 
the varieties of lupine. I believe forty species 
have been catalogued, but in this locality perhaps 
a fourth of that number abound. Always they 
have the graceful finger-like foliage, more or 
less silky and hoary, and in colour ranging from 
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MIMULUS, THE MONKEY FLOWER 


purple through many tints of violet 
and blue to pure white. 

Fields of larkspur, red and blue, 
mingled with a large pink mallow, 
creep down close to the town, 





MALLOW AND LARKSPUR 

















where they can find a northern 
slope and the shelter of a scattered 
wild shrubbery to defend them 
from the fierceness of the sun. 
Mingled with them is a succession 
of gay little flowers with strange 
names, and no allies east of the 
Rocky Mountains; while every- 
where and at all seasons a succes- 
sion of species of golden composite 
give a touch of brilliancy to every 
landscape. It would be easy to 
continue the catalogue of flowers 
that are really plentiful in canyons 
and mountain-meadow spots, but 
I have tried to keep this story 
within the limits of the flowers 
that could be taken with the camera 


in the latter part of the season. 


ISABELLA G. OAKLEY. 
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The Warning Bells of Forrabury'’ 


crying, 
Where the waves lie asleep under soft 
western skies, 
“Come out, O, come out, for the sea-birds 
have called you, 
And the sea claims your best ere a new sun 
shall rise. 


A essing blue waters the grey gulls are 


‘“Come out where the blue of her melts to 
the sky-line, 
From the rock-guarded harbour and town 
that you love, 
The waves you have played by shall soothe 
your long slumber, 
And the gulls wail your dirge to the blue 
sky above.” 


From fathomless depths steals up faintly the 
chiming 
Of the bells the sea stole from you long 
years ago, 


The grey church stands silent for lack of their 
music, 
But they send you a warning from far 
down below. 


“© heed not the calling:” they chime it out 


softly, - 
‘“‘And trust not thy boats to the pitiless 
sea ; 
Within her dark caverns she wakes from her 
slumber, 


And her waking brings sorrow to thine 
and to thee.” 


The bells ring but faintly, and few men can 
hear them— 
The sea calls unceasing, in tones clear and 
loud, 
She calls them from birth—and in death they 
are with her; 
Their playmate in childhood,—in manhood 
their shroud. 
E. H. TIPPLE. 


! The peal of bells for a Cornish church were lost at sea on their way from the foundry to the village, 


and are said to ring still before a storm, in warning to the fishers not to put to sea. 
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Life on the London Press 


BY AN ACTIVE 


JOURNALIST 


1V.—The Work of an Editor 


before they happen, and gets free 

tickets for the circus,’ was a school- 
boy’s definition, and it represents perhaps 
fairly accurately what is the idea of an 
editor in the minds of many people. In 
spite of the ever-increasing interest in the 
Press on the part of the reading public, 
there remain many erroneous notions as to 
the actual duties performed by editors. 
I suppose there are still some folk who 
imagine that the editor writes every word 
in the paper, and takes particular oversight 
of the striking advertisements. Indeed a 
journalist who had flattered himself that he 
had written a particularly good leading 
article in the county newspaper of which 
he was editor, was accosted by a farmer 
who congratulated him on the “ uncommon 
fine paper you gave us last week.” “I’m 
very glad you liked it so much,” said the 
editor; ‘‘and what did you appreciate most?” 
“ Waal,’ drawled the farmer, “I think I 
liked them tasty bits about the man 
whose bad leg was cured by that there 
famous medicine!” was the disappointing 
reply. Now, it is surely hardly necessary 
to say that editors, although they are very 
wonderful men, do not as a rule draw up 
the advertisements which appear in their 
papers ! 

Many an editor is sublimely ignorant of 
much which is printed in his paper, because 
he concerns himself with what are known 
as the editorial columns, and leaves the rest 
in the hands of members of the staff, who 
are specially cognisant of the subjects 
they have in hand. I recollect a head 
printer who made a point of keeping from 
the editor’s notice certain portions of the 
paper, with the result that the editor never 
saw them until they were past correction. 
This went on for some time, until a startling 
crisis arrived. The editor read one day 
with horror an obvious libel in this unseen 
portion of the paper. It was too late to 
alter; and he awaited the dénouement. 
It came in the usual shape of a lawyer's 
letter demanding the name of the writer of 
the paragraph, and any answer which the 
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editor was prepared to lay before the 
solicitor’s client in extenuation of the offence. 
An action with damages laid at £1000 con- 
vinced the editor of the danger of allowing 
any part of the newspaper for which he was 
responsible to pass for press without his 
careful examination in future. On one of 
our great London newspapers there is a 
member of the staff retained at a large 
salary simply to read the pages finally to 
prevent any libellous or unseemly matter 
appearing. Despite all this care, many an 
editor has had reason to rue his neglect to 
glance over a page of his paper, or his too 
easy consent “to let the thing go—no one 
will notice it.” There are men who do 
little else than watch newspapers for libel, 
and then try and get sums of money from 
the proprietors on condition that legal 
action is not taken in the matter. So an 
important part of an editor’s duty and 
responsibility is to guard against libellous 
statements appearing in his organ. To 
show how careful one has to be, I may 
mention a case which came under my own 
notice, where a man sued a newspaper for 
libel because “Junr.” had been omitted 
after a name in a list of bankruptcies. The 
father was not on good terms with his son, 
and on the latter's going bankrupt his father 
Was anxious to draw as much attention as 
possible to the fact that it was not himself 
who had reached this misfortune. You will 
perhaps have noticed sometimes in your 
paper a blur just in the middle of a sentence. 
Are you aware that this is usuaily due to the 
discovery while the paper is on the machine 
of some tiresome or dangerous blunder in 
fact or name? It is too late to set it right, 
so the printer goes to the machine-room 
and defaces the type—an operation which 
only causes a minute or two's delay, and 
while damaging a few letters “saves the 
face’ of the newspaper for accuracy. 

This is the usual routine of the day’s 
work of an editor of a morning daily paper. 
He arrives at his office about four o'clock, 
and goes through his heavy correspondence 
—I have known as many as eleven hundred 
letters to be waiting for his consideration— 














with his secretary. If he is a wise man he 
will not allow himself to be interrupted 
during this work, for it is soon done if the 
whole mind is concentrated upon it, but 
grievous mistakes will be made otherwise. 
The greater portion of the letters do not 
require much attention ; some merely con- 
tain “copy” sent by regular contributors, 
and this is sent up to the compositors, after 
it has been examined by the sub-editors. 
By six o’clock several of the editorial staff 
will be on the premises, ready to take in- 
structions and suggestions as to their work. 
One or two leaders can be settled probably, 
and the line which the editor wants to be 
taken will be written down very likelyonaslip 
of paper, and sent to the leader-writer. The 
late Mr. Chenery, editorof The Times, excelled 
in writing pithy “notes of instruction” to his 
staff. One of my chiefs had a gift for out- 
lining in the fewest possible words his idea 
of what a leader should be; and these notes 
were of the greatest use in the office. Then 
there may be some important news which 
has to be specially dealt with—perhaps a 
new treaty has been sprung on the world, 
and the editor has to decide who shall be 
asked for opinions upon the same. Or a 
distinguished personage has died, and if 
there is no memoir already in type, one has 
to be ordered without delay. 

After all, there are not many columns left 
“to play with,” as we say, when all the 
regular features of the paper are considered 
and appropriated to their special places. 
The clever editor is he who can use these 
columns to the greatest advantage, so that 
each issue of the paper looks fresh and 
sensational—I use the last word in the 
journalistic sense. “ Print the news,” used 
to be Mr. Stead’s dictum, “and don’t have 
too many comments upon it.” The public 
want the news, and want it given in the 
tersest and brightest style. No amount of 
clever articles will compensate for a lack of 
news ; so the editor must see to it that in 
this respect his paper is at least abreast, if 
not ahead, of his contemporaries. For this 
purpose he will diligently read his rivals, 
and his constant question with regard to 
any smart achievements on their part will 
be, “ How was it we did not get this bit of 
news?” If any correspondent is slack he 
must be aroused by a telegram, or even 
recalled. The business of a newspaper is 
to “ print the news.” 

Probably about half-past seven the editor 
will go to his club or dine at some friend's. 
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If he is a guest at a public banquet, he will 
perhaps hear some news which may serve 
him for to-morrow’s paper. If there is an 
important debate in Parliament he may go 
to the lobby for a consultation with some 
statesman. But in most cases he will dine 
quietly and in the company of a friend, for 
the strain of the night is not one to be 
lightly encountered. Some editors of 
daily papers are never seen at public or 
private dinner-parties, because they do not 
care to be embarrassed by acquaintances 
who are all eager to win their good opinion 
and influence. I know one editor who 
resigned his membership at a club because 
he could never go there without being bored 
by people who wanted him to accept articles 
or push projects. 

By half-past nine o’clock or ten the editor 
is back at his desk, and finds another de- 
livery of letters awaiting his rapid consider- 
ation. Several proofs are on his table ready 
for his inspection. The Money Market page, 
which is usually almost the earliest com- 
pleted, is made up, and the general idea of 
the contents of the newspaper is settled. 
As the night advances, and sudden demands 
are made on the space by reason of un- 
expected events, the chief sub-editor has 
his hardest work to plan what he shall 
leave out. Ihave heard people say, ‘“ How 
difficult it must be to get enough to fill the 
paper every day.” Allow me to assure 
them it is the reverse. The journalist 
has to learn early in his career to sing the 
song “ Briefer and briefer still.” He has to 
cut down what he thought was worth a 
column into half a column, and what he 
imagined could not be told in less than a 
quarter of a column he finds must be put 
into a paragraph. I have known as many 
as fifteen columns of first-rate news being 
held over for want of space. A good part 
of it would appear in the next issue, but it 
was no less a mortification to the staff that 
the matter they had taken trouble to prepare 
should have to be delayed in publication. 
The chief sub-editor has to bear all the 
complaints on this score, and he gets 
hardened to them, for he knows that, until 
some genius invents elastic columns for 
newspapers, two columns of type cannot 
anyhow be accommodated in the space of 
one ! 

By two or three o’clock in the morning 
the editor’s work will be finished. He will 
have seen the proof of the chief leader, and 
will have given his final decision as to what 
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shall be held over, and what shall be used. 
Then, with his brain “ well alight,” as fire 
brigade reports say, he will be at liberty to 
take a hansom and get home as soon as he 
can. The keen cold of the morning air 
revives him as he drives along the deserted 
streets; he cannot dismiss all the news 
which has been percolating through his 
mind during the last few hours, but the 
sight of the early birds who are already on 
their way to work will give him new food 
for reflection on the unceasing, unresting 
work of the world. One editor whom I 
knew used to slow down his tired and 
excited brain when he arrived home in the 
small hours by reading the serial stories in 
the magazines. The tamer they were, the 
better they served his purpose, and he 
could tell you at a moment’s notice the 
position of each serial if you questioned 
him. In one the heroine would be approach- 
ing a crisis; in another the hero would be 
proving an unmitigated scoundrel; in a 
third a fortune had arrived opportunely to 
assist the troubles of a poor family. After 
he had read for an hour, he would be so 
sleepy that he could rest. When he woke 
in the morning he would lie in bed and 
read his paper, with a rather jaded interest 
probably, and then peruse The Times and 
the rest of his rivals. The morning was 
passed in bed, and about one o'clock he 
would get up and go for a ride on his horse 
—an exercise which effectually aroused him 
to the duties of another day. 

I think I have written enough to prove 
that the editor of a daily newspaper in the 
metropolis has no such gilded career of 
pleasure and ease as is frequently pictured 
in novels, but is a hard worker in a field 
which can soon become as monotonous and 
as wearisome as any other work. It has 
this compensation, that whereas most men 
are subject to callers all day, the editor has 
rarely callers during the night, unless they 
are members of his staff. He does not 
manage to get very long holidays, although 
twenty years ago a London editor could 
reckon on six weeks’ absence from his work. 
Now three weeks would be nearer the mark, 
and even during this time the editor is very 
likely in constant communication with the 
office. 

An editor’s important work includes the 
choice of his staff, and his constant over- 
sight of them. I cannot better illustrate 
this than by a quotation from Dr. Nicoll’s 
deeply interesting Life of James Macdonell, 
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so far as I know, the only biography of a 
working journalist which is of any value. 
Mr. Macdonell was a leader-writer on The 
Times, under the masterly editorship of Mr. 
Delane. During the war between Russia 
and Turkey, says Dr. Nicoll, Mr. Delane 
was staying at Dunrobin Castle, the Prince 
of Wales being also a guest. Mr. Walter 
(proprietor of The Times) was out of town, 
and the assistant-editor in command. “ Mr. 
Macdonell was writing the leaders on 
the Eastern Question. The excitement in 
England was very great, and Mr. Macdonell 
was most anxious to commit The Times to 
a policy of sympathy with Russia. He was 
enthusiastically on Mr. Gladstone’s side. 
Night after night he put his own views into 
the clearest and most forcible English at 
his command. When he came home at 
three in the morning he would repeat with 
glee to his wife the gist of that night's 
leader, and express his anxiety that it should 
go in, and say with a laugh, ‘If they put 
this leader in, I think we are safe.’ One 
night he said he thought that the matter 
was settled; the paper was committed if 
the leader went in. The next morning he 
opened The Times. The leader was in. 
But there came a telegram with instructions 
that Mr. Macdonell was to write no more on 
the Eastern Question, but was to be shunted 
to safersubjects. Thistelegram was followed 
by a letter from Mr. Delane, in which he 
said how much he had been shocked at 
the tone of the recent leaders, and that he 
himself was coming up to town. He added 
that he would rather have crawled on his 
hands and knees from Dunrobin to London 
than that this last dreadful leader should 
have gone in.” Mr. Macdonell was not 
much perturbed by this catastrophe, which, 
we must add, did not alter his position at 
The Times office, or lessen the esteem which 
Mr. Delane felt for him. But I have known 
of cases where a leader-writer has had to 
pay for a courageous but indiscreet expres- 
sion of opinion by losing his post; and 
many of my readers doubtless have clear 
recollection of a recent case of an editor 
who resigned rather than adopt a certain 
policy which his proprietor favoured. 

There is much said about fixity of tenure 
in various occupations, but from my own 
observations I should say there was less 
fixity and security of tenure of any im- 
portant post on newspapers to-day than 
ever there was. In the old days a journalist 
who was on the staff of a big newspaper was 














sure of remaining on it say for twenty 
years, if he kept his work up to the mark 
and behaved with propriety. Now the 
changes in proprietorships and in editor- 
ships affect every staff to a very serious 
extent. Restlessness has something to do 
with it, but it is also largely the result of 
changes such as I have indicated. Let me 
illustrate this point by actual statements. 
Take the cases of two eminent journalists 
who have been editors of London news- 
papers during the last ten years. Mr. E. T. 
Cook joined the staff of the Pall Mall 
Gazette in 1883, succeeding the present 
Lord Milner as assistant-editor to Mr. 
Stead. In 1890 he became editor, but in 
October 1892 resigned owing to the fact 
that the paper had been sold to Mr. Astor. 
On January 31, 1893, he was appointed 
editor of the Westminster Gazette, founded 
by Sir George Newnes. Three years later, 
he resigned and became editor of the Daily 
News. But that organ was sold to a new 
company with whose policy Mr. Cook did 
not agree, and so he quitted the Daily News. 
He is at the time of writing a leader-writer 
on the Daily Chronicle. Or see the frequent 
changes in the career of Mr. Massingham. 
He came to London to become one of the 
editors of the National Press Agency. 
When the Star was founded in January 
1888, Mr. Massingham was its assistant- 
editor. Five years later he became the 
editor of the Star. Two or three years 
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afterwards he joined the Daily Chronicle. 
He became assistant-editor, and in 1895 he 
was appointed editor. That disturbing 
element of all life—the war— brought 
changes at the Chronicle, as at many other 
offices, and Mr. Massingham left. He then 
became London editor for the Mancheste) 
Guardian, and in January 1901 he came to 
the Daily News. 

In the last ten years the editorship of 
every London daily paper, with the ex- 
ception of The Times, where Mr. George E. 
Buckle has reigned for nearly eighteen 
years, has changed at least once; and in 
certain cases six times during that not very 
long period. I do not care to prophesy, 
but I think that this symptom of restlessness 
will increase rather than diminish in the 
future, making journalism less and less a 
stable and safe profession for any one 
who is not prepared for sudden changes. 
But despite all that is unsatisfactory in the 
Press and its methods, it still remains as 
a magnet for some of the best and most 
brilliant of workers, drawing them from every 
imaginable sphere, and fascinating men and 
women by its alluring opportunities of 
exerting influence. ‘There she is,” Pen- 
dennis exclaimed, “ the great engine—she 
never sleeps. She has her ambassadors in 
every quarter of the world; her couriers 
upon every road. Her officers march along 
with armies, and her envoys walk into 
statesmen’s cabinets.” 
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John Austin’s Will 


BY W. 


MONTROSE 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Joun AvstTIN, an old Australian ig after six months’ residence in Sydney, feels himself very 
unwell. He sends for his friends Millington and Mrs. Moss, announces his intention of going back to 
Malugalala, and tells them that, with the exception of one or two legacies to his old servants, he is 


leaving them the residue of his estate to be divided equally between them. 
But his will cannot be found. 


John Austin dies. 


Some months after, 
At the sale of his furniture, his old chair, a 


picture, and a sideboard are bought by a man going to England, where they come into the hands of 


Walter Reid. 
him the chair and picture. 


The latter, through adverse circumstances, is obliged to go to the colonies, taking with 


A claimant to John Austin’s estates turns up in the person of an adventurer called John William 


Candler. 


He makes an unsuccessful attempt to get John Millington to take up his case, and then puts 


it into the hands of Henry Geeves, a lawyer who had fallen low through drink. 
Harold Crapp, for whom Mrs. Moss had agreed to keep house, goes to live at Narenita Station, by 


the invitation of its owner, who is leaving for a visit to Scotland. 


There he finds Alfred Greenlands, 


the manager, and his wife good neighbours and kind to Mrs. Moss. 
Walter Reid, soon after his arrival in Sydney, dies, leaving his family in straitened circumstances, 


and John Austin’s chair and picture are again sold. 
at Narenita. 


His daughter goes as companion to Mrs. Greenlands 


Bob Hawke, sitting in the bush cemetery one day, discovers a tin box hidden under a stone. It 
contains some papers—one of which is John Austin (Ashcroft)’s story of his life, and another is an 


illegible copy of a will. 


At a dance, Harold Crapp meets the Miss Fieldings, and, without pretending he knew anything of 


them, expresses his abhorrence of bushranging 


Fielding, who determines to abandon the practice. 
afterwards for being one of two who “‘stuck up” Mr. Millington and Mr. Greenlands. 


His words produce a deep impression on Martha 
Acting under a misapprehension, he blames Martha 


Martha does not 


want to tell on her sister, and so she and Harold Crapp quarrel. 
Soon after this, Mrs. Moss receives a telegram from Millington summoning her to the court in Sydney. 
By her production of the documents found in the tin box, the claim of John William Candler is retuted. 
John Millington falls in love with Miss Reid, whom he meets while staying at the Dingles’ during 


a storm. 


Sophia Fielding persuades her sister Mary to join her, and, disguised as men, they enter upon the 


perilous and wicked career of bushrangers. 


Sol.” Their first escapade was to relieve a poor miner of two bars of gold. 


They get a number of young fellows to follow ‘‘ Captain 


Among their ‘‘ amusements” 


was a visit toa dance at Coruna, where, at suppers they compelled the assembled guests to wait upon 


them. Mrs. Greenlands overhears a remark o 


stops it in time to put the driver and passengers on their guard. 


gang is repulsed, and Mick Tyson is wounded. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—MOONLIGHT BURNT DOWN 


T may be stated here that the little home- 
stead owned by the Fieldings had 
received its name after the famous 

bushranging gang led by the notorious 
Captain Moonlight, who was at the zenith 
of his fame when they entered upon its 
occupation. Mrs. Fielding had protested 
against any change in the name. “ Wood- 
bine,” she liked, but her daughters carried 
out their wishes in spite of her objections, 
and “ Moonlight” it became. 

Rutter with his wife settled down in the 
little cottage, and all seemed to promise 
well. His wife was amiable and clever. 
One thing only annoyed him and made him 
discontented with his home; the constant 
presence of “ Moonlight.” Whenever he 
looked from his windows there it was 


their captain about “sticking up” the coach, and she 


In the attack on the coach the Sun 


full in view. Whenever he went on to 
the little verandah, there it stood before 
him. Whenever he passed out of his front 
door he seemed to be going towards it. It 
was simply horrible, and he hated it more 
each day. It reminded him unpleasantly 
of the girl he had unsuccessfully wooed and 
lost. It brought painfully back dil the 
ignominy of his rejection, and the degrading 
circumstances connected with it. 

He began by wishing that some one 
would burn it down. Later, he began to 
think there was no reason why he should 
not set it on fire himself. He remembered 
he had never yet had his revenge on 
Sophia Fielding, and this would be a 
splendid means of wreaking it. He dwelt 
so long upon the thought that he determined 
to carry it into effect. One dark night he 
felt himself worked up to the necessary 
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pitch, and decided that he would do the 
deed. 

Finishing his tea he rose from the table 
and said to his wife, “I must run up to the 
station. I shall not be long.” 

He went out, and proceeded not in the 
direction of Coruna, but in that of the 
detested homestead. He carried a bottle of 
kerosene with him, and an armful of dried 
leaves. When he reached the house he 
paused. It was very dark and desolate- 
looking. A weird feeling seemed to hang 
over it, as if the spirits of the former in- 
habitants were gathering to stay his 
purpose. 

With beating heart and feverish haste 
he pulled aside one of the weather-boards 
at the back of the house, and pushed 
in the bundle of leaves. Upon these he 
emptied his kerosene, and, striking a match, 
dropped it on the little heap. Fancying he 
heard voices he stole hastily away. 

“ You're back soon,” said his wife as he 
came in. 

“ Yes, I thought I would wait until to- 
morrow. There is really no hurry,” he 
replied, but he was very restless, and went 
on to the verandah several times. All 
was dark and still up at the little home- 
stead. ‘“ Had the match gone out?” he 
asked himself. His attention was aroused 
by the sound of horses approaching, and he 
went in and closed the door. 

“Come up to‘ Moonlight,’ Mat?” said Sol 
the same evening, turning to his brother. 

“Tf you wish, but why do you want to 
go there?” replied Mat. 

“T feel as if I want to take a run up 
to the old place, that’s all.” 

They were alone that evening, the mem- 
bers of the band having gone in various 
directions, some to the hotels and bush sly- 
grog shanties, and others to visit friends. 
Mick Tyson had gone into Talworth to 
execute a commission for the captain. The 
two brothers saddled their horses and rode 
leisurely in the direction of the homestead. 

“I’m beginning to pine for a trip to the 
big smoke. I wonder if we could manage 
it?” said Sol. 

“ T doubt it,” replied Mat. 

“T often think of the old days.” 

“So do I, and wish they would come 
back again.” 

“What if we give this up, and return to 
the old life?”’ and Sol’s voice was low, and 
wistful in tone. 

“T am afraid you cannot. 
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You have 


roused a spirit you are unable to exorcise,” 
was the ec ually quiet but intense reply. 

“T? I made them with a word, and with 
a word I can disperse them,” was the proud 
response. 

They had now reached the house. “ How 
miserable it looks, and how deserted! So 
different from when we—when the Fieldings 
lived here,” said Mat wistfully. 

“Tt does. Hush! Look! Somebody 
is there. There’s a light in that room. 
Get your revolver ready,” cried Sol, and, 
jumping off their horses, they went on to 
the verandah. Drawing a key from his 
pocket, Sol quietly opened the door. The 
air seemed to be sucked in with a strong 
force ; there was a sudden rushing roar and 
a bright glare. ‘ What is it?” gasped the 
captain. 

“The place is on fire,” shrieked Mat, and 
they both rushed forward. The whole place 
was in a blaze. 

“ My wedding dress!” cried Sol. 
in that room.” 

“You will never wear it. Hark, there 
are people coming. Let us make tracks,” 
said Mat, and jumping on their horses they 
went off at full speed. 

People gathered from far and near. The 
wonder was where they all came from. As 
the homestead stood on a slight rise, it 
illuminated the district for miles round. 

“We are homeless indeed!” cried Mat, 
as with his brother he sat on his horse, 
watching the fire from afar. 

“ We are, and so will have to do the best 
we can,” replied Sol. 

They heard voices. The air was clear, and 
the voices carried far. “ This is the work of 
the wicked Sun gang,” said one voice. “It’s 
time the police were on their tracks,” said 
another. “A price should be put on their 
heads, then we should be quit of them,” 
exclaimed a third. ‘“ Here come the police. 
Now, if they scatter they may catch some 
of them, for they are sure to be about,” 
returned a fourth. 

“Fly, Mat,” cried Sol, and away they 
went, crashing through the bush. The 
police, hearing the noise, pressed hard after 
them. On, on they went, their horses 
straining every muscle; over fallen logs, 
broken ground, up hill and down dale. 

They drew rein just by the little cemetery, 
having out-distanced and eluded their 
pursuers. “ Let us rest here awhile,” said 
Sol. “ Let’s unsaddle the poor brutes. They 
will find their way home, and we can walk.” 
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Bob Hawke, when he saw the reflection 
of the fire in the sky, rode over in the direc- 
tion of “ Moonlight.” Finding he could do 
nothing, and that the fire had got too firm 
a hold on the place, he turned towards 
Narenita. 

The old house burnt itself out, as the fire 
could not be quenched. 

Bob found all the people of the home- 
stead gathered on the verandah when he 
rode up to the fence. 

“ What was that bright light in the sky 
over there?” asked Harold Crapp, indicat- 
ing where the reflection had been. 

“That was the reflection of the ‘ Moon- 
light’ fire,” replied Bob. 

“* Moonlight’ fire?” they exclaimed in 
one voice. 

“Yes. It’s burnt to the ground.” 

“ Who did it?” said Mr. Moss. 

“No one knows. It is supposed to be 
the work of the Sun gang,” and he came 
on to the verandah. 

“No, no, they wouldn’t do that,” Mrs. 
Moss interjected, and then checked herself 
hastily. 

The next morning Sol and Mat were 
again at the scene of destruction. The old 
house was only a heap of black, charred 
ruins. The chimneys stood gaunt and 
solitary. ‘I wonder who did it,” said Mat 
as he surveyed the desolation before him. 
“Td shoot him if I knew who it was.” 

“ You are quite sanguinary,” replied his 
brother with a wan smile. “ Who lives 
in over there? See, the chimneys are 
smoking.” 

“That's Rutter’s place. He’s married, 
and lives there,” and Mat regarded his 
brother with a steady gaze. 

“Poor fool! His gin! is to be pitied,” 
and the two turned away. They came face 
to face with a young man who was standing 
with his arms folded over his breast, gravely 
regarding the scene before him. They drew 
back into the bush. ‘ Who was it?” cried 
the captain, grasping his brother’s arm. 

“ Harold Crapp,” was the response. 

“Poor fellow. He looks bad. Did he 
recognise us, do you think?” 

“No, he didn’t even see us, I fancy. 
Poor fellow! I pity him. He is evidently 
in a bad way.” 

It was true. Harold Crapp was in a bad 
way. He felt that another link binding 
him to the district, and to the brief happi- 
ness of the past, was broken, and his heart 

' Aboriginal name for wife. 
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was sore indeed. “Oh, Matt,” he wailed 
bitterly to himself, “ will you never, never 
come back to me?” and he held out his 
arms towards the ruins of his loved one’s 
old home. 

A few evenings later, three young men 
might have been seen walking round that 
old spot. The sun was fast sinking in the 
western sky, and the little hut in the hollow 
was already in the twilight. The young 
men were strikingly handsome. Two of 
them, both dark-complexioned, were evi- 
dently brothers. One of the twain walked 
slightly apart, his handsome face bearing 
an unmistakable expression of contempt 
as he regarded his brother, and his brother's 
companion, a tall, fair young fellow, the 
tallest and the handsomest of the trio. 
His bearing was proud and manly, and he 
held his noble, well-shaped head erect. His 
arm was affectionately thrown round the 
second brother, and he regarded him with 
a love-light in his eyes that glows not in 
the eye of man when gazing upon his 
brother-man. He was fastening a sprig of 
golden wattle in his companion’s buttonhole, 
and his heart beat as he strove to repress 
his feelings. 

“You foolish boy,’ whispered his friend 
affectionately, patting the hand fixing the 
spray, as he looked up into that bright 
glowing face, his own suffused with a light 
of ardent affection. 

“Captain, I am not a boy any longer, 
I’m a man taller than yourself,” and he 
drew himself up proudly. “I am a man, 
and I can shield you and love you. I am 
free to do that.” 

The captain seized his arm with a 
loving pressure, his brother looking on 
with disgust plainly impressed upon his 
face. 

“Yes,” continued Mick. “I am no 
longer a boy, and would gladly give up 
this boyish folly.” 

“ What folly?” and Sol looked up hastily. 

“This bush-skinning, my captain. It’s 
not the work for men.” 

“No?” he drawled slowly. 

“No, it’s not the work for men. It’s 
only fit for fools and knaves.”’ 

“Thank you, I’m sure,” and the captain, 
dropping the young fellow’s arm, drew back. 
“Tf you deem our life so degraded, why 
do you stay? We only want brave men,” 
he said scornfully. ; 

“You know why I stay,” was the quiet 
reply; “and as long as you stay, I will 
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remain with you, come what may. i am 
not wanting in courage, you know.” 

“ How dark it has grown!” said Mat, 
interrupting them suddenly. “A storm 
is coming. We had better make tracks,” 
and Mick put his arm round the captain 
protectingly. 

“T can protect myself,” replied Sol with 
some dignity. At that moment a fourth 
stepped forward. “Hands up,” cried the 
captain in an instant. 

“No, no, let him pass,” exclaimed his 
brother passionately. 

“Why, Mat?” 

“ Matt?” said the man bailed up, and he 
reeled for a moment. ‘“ Matt, Matt, is it 
indeed you ?’ he cried, his voice trembling 
vith emotion, and Harold Crapp, for it 
was he, rushed towards the one addressed. 

“ Back,” cried the captain. 

“T will not draw back,” replied Harold 
passionately. “ Matt belongsto me. I have 
never released you, Matt. Come tome, my 
darling, my love,” he continued in an 
agonised tone. 

Sol burst out laughing, and turning to 
Mick said, “The man is balmy. Poor 
fool, go.” 

“T will not go,” and he seized Mat by 
the arm. 

“Go, you fool,” and Mat angrily shook 
off his grasp. 

He dropped his hand, and without a word 
turned to go. Suddenly he paused and 
listened. “ Away, fly,” he cried in terror. 
“The police are out. They are going down 
to the hut. I heard it this evening and 
came to warn you. For pity’s sake hide.” 

Immediately there arose on the night-air 
the ery of the mopoke, followed by the 
prolonged call of the curlew, and Mr. Crapp 
found himself alone. He was slowly walk- 
ing away when a voice peremptorily bade 
him stand. He stopped. “ Well, sergeant, 
what is it?” he asked quietly. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Mr. Crapp? I 
thought it was one of the gang.” 

“Not quite, thank you,” he replied 
haughtily. 

“T beg pardon. No offence meant, I am 
sure,” said Sergeant Keelty apologetically. 
“T am determined to put a shot in the 
wings of these gay birds.” 

“There seemed to be a good many about 
here just now.” 

“ What of ?” 

“Birds. Didn’t you hear them—mopokes 
and curlews.” 
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The sergeant made a grimace at his 
beautiful simile falling so flat. “I thought 
you were referring to the Sun gang.” 

“What strange thoughts you seem to 
have! The bushrangers would hardly come 
here, would they?” He purposely detained 
the police-officer, whose men were awaiting 
his orders, hoping to give the gang the 
means of escaping. 

“The fellows are in this neighbourhood. 
I have received information that the hut in 
the hollow is their headquarters.” 

“ You don’t mean it?” 

“I do, and I will put salt upon their tails 
soon, I hope.” 

“T would like to go down with you. One 
is likely to see some fun, I should fancy.” 

“You will, doubtless.” 

“T shall have to walk, as I am afraid my 
horse has got away. I don’t see it,” and 
he looked in the direction in which he 
knew it was not. 

“Come on then, and you can walk by 
my side. I will send the men forward.” 

“Will it be wise to do so? You see, 
subordinates under such circumstances need 
a clear, cool-headed leader to direct them, 
and there is really no hurry, is there? The 
gang have no idea of your advent.” 

The sergeant was flattered at the oblique 
tribute to his ability, and they went on 


slowly. When they reached the hut all 
was dark and silent. Sergeant Keelty 
dismounted and went towards the door. 


He found it unfastened, and quietly en- 
tered. The windows were darkened, and 
he could see nothing before him. He made 
one step forward, and went crash into a 
large tub of water standing in front of him. 

He scrambled out, spluttering. It was 
too dark to see him, or there had been a 
roar at the comical figure he cut. 

Wild shrieks issued from the room open- 
ing out of the one in which they were, and 
the policemen pushed eagerly into the house. 
Two of them followed the example of their 
officer, and fell into the tub, one turning 
over with it, emptying the water on to the 
floor, the shrieks continuing the while. 

“Has no one a candle?” shouted the 
chief. One of the men who happened to 
be dry struck a light, and marched into 
the next room. “ Murder, murder, police, 
police,” yelled a woman’s voice. 

He saw by the light of the match some 
one shrieking on the bed, but better still, a 
candle stuck in a bottle beside it on the 
floor. He dropped the match which began 
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‘*MY GOOD WOMAN, WE ARE THE POLICE” 


to burn his fingers, and darted forward to 
grasp the candle. At once there was a 
terrible scrimmage. Others of the party 
having struck matches, the candle was lit 
and the scrimmage ceased. 

The sergeant tried to question the old 
woman. It was nouse. Mindful of Harold’s 
presence, and anxious to retain his good 
opinion, he began soothingly—“‘ My good 
woman, we are the police,” at which the 
old hag only yelled the louder. “ My good 
woman,” he shouted, trying to drown the 
din, and at last lost his patience altogether. 
“ You old fool, hush up,” he yelled, but she 
only screamed the more, until they were 
forced to desist. 
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The police searched the 
house, but there were no 
signs whatever of the 
bushrangers, and at length 
they departed, the old 
woman screaming until 
they were out of hearing. 

“It’s a have,” said the 
sergeant angrily. “ We 
have been put on the 
wrong track, but I'll pay 
them for this, see if | 
don’t.” 

“Who was it fooled 
you?” asked Harold in a 
soothing tone. 

The sergeant replied, “ | 
received this note by post 
last week,” and he took 
out a piece of paper from 
his pocket and handed it 
to the young man. “I 
went down to the ceme- 
tery paddock, and under 
the log indicated, found a 
document purporting to 
come from one of the 
gang. It promised on an 
assurance of free pardon 
to reveal their hiding- 
place, and appointed this 
afternoon for the revela- 
tion if the conditions 
stated were granted. I 
replied, promising a free 
pardon, and this after- 
noon rode down to the 
appointed spot. No one 
was there, but while | 
was waiting a swagsman 
came along carrying his 
swag. He asked me 
how far it was to Talworth, and when I 
told him, said he should camp there for 
the night. He threw his swag down and 
began to boil his billy. He offered me a 
pannikin of tea while I waited, and told me 
he was on his way from Brisbane to Sydney, 
and had tramped from Bendemeer that day. 
Would you believe it, Mr. Crapp! When I 
looked under the log before giving up my 
wait, thinking the fellow’s heart had failed 
him, I found the promise I had placed there 
gone, and a paper bearing the words, ‘ The 
hut in the hollow,’ lying there instead. It 
startled me, I can tell you, and I do not 
know who could have put it there. It was 
not the swagsman, for I had him under my 

















eye all the time, and while I was poking 
under the log he asked me if it were a snake 
there. Ireplied ‘ Yes.’ It was a good joke, 
wasn’t it? for the fellow turned ‘possum,’ 
that is, snake, on his mates.” 

“T did not notice a tramp’s camp as I 
came along, and I came through the 
cemetery paddock,” said Harold. 

“ Neither did I, now you mention it, but 
very likely the fellow went on after he had 
rested awhile.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“ And there was no name on any of the 
documents you received ?” 

“No. They were all initialled L. R., but 
who L. R. is I would like to know.” 

“Don’t let me keep you, Mr. Keelty. I 
will walk up to the house, I think. I shall 
very likely get the loan of a horse there.” 

“You are not afraid then?” 

“ Oh, not in the least,” was the reply. “I 
haven’t heard of them sticking up tramps.” 

“ Well, I'll get on. My men will want 
to get home. They feel they have been 
had on a string. That was good about the 
Bandicoot station mail-coach and the O’Hara 
wedding, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, very. Good-night, sergeant.” 

“ Good-night,” and the police rode away. 

Harold Crapp waited until they had gone, 
and then he went over to where his horse 
was still hung up. He mounted and made 
towards Narenita, his heart swelling as he 
recalled the incident with Matt. 

“ Poor misguided girl,” he groaned. 

A cry like that of the laughing-jackass at 
his side startled him, and he turned round. 
A voice bade him “ Stand” for the third 
time that night. 

“Gladly,” he replied. ‘Who are you?” 

“A friend, and I greet a friend. Mr. 
Crapp, you took me for Matt a little while 
ago. I am not Matt.” 

“Thank you a thousand times,” he replied 
thankfully. ‘Who are you?” 

“T am Captain Mat—M-a-t—of the Sun 
gang, but I am not Miss Matt Fielding, and 
never was. We overheard you with the 
police, and we know why you detained 
them. We never forget a friendly act, Mr. 
Crapp, and perhaps some day we may be 
able to return it. Rest assured, I will try 
to help you in the matter you most desire.” 

“Thank you, a thousand thanks ; but are 
you not one of the Miss Fieldings ?” 

A merry laugh greeted the question. 

“I know the Fielding girls,” said the 
bushranger. ‘“ Good-night.” 
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“Stay,” cried Harold. “You have a 
traitor in your company.” 

“ What!” and Mat reined up his horse. 
Harold told him all the sergeant had said, 
and gave him the paper which that worthy 
had forgotten to ask for back again. 

“Ah! I think I know who L.R. is. So 
this is the meaning of his threat, is it? I 
told Sol he meant mischief. I will tell you 
who it is. L.R. is Long Reu, as we call 
him. You were at the last Coruna hop, 
and will remember the tallest man of the 
party?” 

at 5 

“Some time ago—why, the night of the 
Coruna dance—we were at Mr. Greenlands’ 
and Long Reu insulted the lady of the house. 
Sol had promised her his protection, and he 
threatened to shoot him. Reu was very 
angry, and muttered a great deal over it.” 

“ Did he go out to-day as a swagsman ?” 

“ He did.” 

“Then it is he,” and Harold gave them 
the sergeant’s account of the afternoon's 
adventures. 

“Thanks much. Will you meet me at 
the cemetery to-morrow at sundown?” asked 
Mat. 

“ Certainly, if you wish.” 

“ So long,” and the two rode off in oppo- 
site directions. 

The next evening at sundown Harold 
cantered over to the little graveyard. He 
found six men with blackened faces already 
there awaiting him. 

“Will you be so good as to repeat what 
you told me yesterday?” said one of the 
number. 

The young man bowed his head, and re- 
peated his story. They listened to it in 
silence. When he had finished, they thanked 
him and rode away. 

Not a word was spoken by any of the 
party as they went on their way, and an 
hour later they were assembled with the 
rest of the band in the gully below the hut 
in the hollow. A meal was spread before 
them, and they were all enjoying it heartily. 
Nothing appeared to be at all unusual. They 
chatted, ate, and drank with a careless air, 
and yet the hands of six trembled occasion- 
ally. 

Sol sat beside Mick, his revolver resting 
on his lap. He fingered it convulsively ever 
and anon. Three of the company sat close 
by Reuben Rodd, and they too fingered 
their revolvers caressingly. Presently Sol 
turned his handsome, glowing face upon the 
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band. In the light of the fire, which burned 
on the hill-side near them, his eyes glowed 
as if having caught the living flame. 

“Mother McIvor had a gay old time last 
night, boys. She had visitors,” he said. 
“The chaps paid her a visit. Fortunately 
they only found the old girl in bed, and she 
skirled most gloriously. Had it not been 
for the warning of a friend we might all 
have been there and taken like rats in a 
hole,” and his eyes fairly flashed with in- 
ward fire. ‘“ We are a faithful company, 
and will stand to one another to the death,” 
he said, altering his tone of voice. 

“ Ay, ay, captain,” they replied heartily. 

“We have made no laws for dealing with 
traitors. Shall we make them now?” 

“Why, captain?” cried several in sur- 
prise. ‘“ There are no traitors amongst us.”’ 

“There are,” he said, starting to his feet, 
as did also Mick Tyson. 

Long Reu changed colour, as quietly, but 
with intense passion, Sol told of what they 
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had heard that afternoon. By the time 
he had finished, six hands grasped the 
traitor. 

“That's only the word of an enemy,” 
cried Reuben Rodd. 

“No, the word of a friend,” was the quiet 
reply. ‘“ Here is your death-warrant, part 
of which is written in your own hand, and 
part in the hand of the foe, found in a 
traitor’s pocket,” and he held up the paper 
Keelty had given to Harold Crapp, and also 
the promise of free pardon for turning 
Queen’s evidence found in Reuben’s coat- 
pocket that afternoon. A silence fell upon 
the group, and they glared upon the traitor 
with murder in their eyes. 

“We have no law for the traitor,” said 
the captain slowly. ‘“ We did not expect to 
have one,” and he clicked his revolver, 
“but we deal with him decisively, and he 
shall .” 

“No, captain, not by your hand. Yours 
must not be stained with blood,” and push- 
ing aside Sol’s_ revolver 
Mick pointed his own at 
the traitor. He was _ too 
late. With a supreme effort, 
Long Reu wrenched himself 
from his captors and turned 
to fly. It was no use. A 
report rang out, and a bullet 
from Tom Armstrong’s re- 
volver caught him in the 
middle of the back. With a 
ringing shriek he fell for- 
ward. Mat shuddered as 
that voice of a dead man 
was heard dying reluctantly 
away. 

It was the beginning of 
the end for the Sun gang. 
Folly and lawlessness were 
already bringing their bitter 
retribution. 





CHAPTER XXX.—THE FATAL 
SLIP-PANELS 


HY is it that slip-rails 
W are so common in 
Australia? Is it, as 

is more than likely, that 
they are so easily made and 
less expensive than gates? 
Are they so much less ex- 
pensive? Look at the time 
lost in taking them down 
and putting them up; they 
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are far and away more troublesome than 
any gate can be. 

Slip-panels are bars of wood, as straight 
as is possible, made to put up and take 
down where the road goes through the fence. 
Two larger posts, often tree trunks, are put 
up to receive them. Into each of these posts 
holes are made to receive the ends of the 
panels or rails. In one post these holes 
will be made with a groove, straight or slant- 
ing, to allow the rail to slip in more easily. 
Numerous are the devices employed to keep 
these rails in, to prevent cattle from lifting 
them up. Holes are bored just above where 
they rest, and wooden pegs inserted, some- 
times fastened to the post with a piece of 
green hide to prevent their being thrown 
away. When one is in a hurry the trouble 
and bother of taking these panels down can 
be imagined. As the rails are more often 
than not heavy and ill-fitting the task is by 
no means a pleasant one. If wet they 
swell and require much tugging to draw 
out, and much pushing to get in. Whena 
vehicle would pass through they must be 
taken right down and put up again, but 
horsemen will often take one end of them 
down and put them up again without alight- 
ing from their horses, a practice attended 
with the greatest danger, and yet children 
on horseback, perhaps cumbered with 
parcels, may be seen taking them down in 
this way. Many are the deaths and bad 
accidents due to this, for if the horse be 
at all fidgety the danger is increased 
thereby. Not a few riders if they find the 
rails at all stiff, will rush their horses at 
them and seek thus to break them. 

Selectors are the greatest offenders in 
the matter of slip-rails. They will content 
themselves with one gate—not always that 
leading on to their property,—all the 
paddocks being entered by means of the 
slip-panels. They are always put up at 
first only temporarily, except perhaps for 
the more distant portions of the selections, 
at least so the owners always declare, but 
there they remain year after year the cause 
of profanity, of sprained wrists, bruised 
knees, nasty falls, and even of deaths. 
“We are going to put up a gate there 
some day,” the selector smiles whenever 
you protest against the slip-panels, but 
there they remain, a menace and a trouble. 

The slip-rails on the road leading into 
Greenlands’ home-paddock had been a 
constant cause of offence, and often had 
the manager declared he would have that 
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gate started to-morrow; but it was never 
done. Several times had Mrs. Greenlands 
affirmed that she would not go through 
them again; still there they remained. It 
happened in this case that no gate ever 
took the place of those slip-panels. 

It was a month after the incidents nar- 
rated in the last chapter, and Harold Crapp 
was preparing to leave for England. There 
was nothing to keep him in the colonies. 
He had searched for Martha Fielding every- 
where, and had even advertised for her 
under a thin disguise which had she seen 
she must have known to whom it referred, 
but he could gain no tidings. He had 
lost all hope of ever finding her. He 
seized upon the idea that she was one of 
the Sun gang, but Captain Mat had dis- 
pelled that. Mr. Nimmo hoped to be out 
for the next shearing, though it was uncer- 
tain whether he would remain. He found 
England very pleasant, and there were 
grave doubts as to his retaining his Austra- 
lian property. He had hinted at selling 
or renting it for a long term of years in one 
of his letters. 

The day had been hot and oppressive, 
unusually so, and Mr. Moss and his wife 
were sitting on the verandah enjoying the 
cool of the evening. Suddenly Mr. Moss 
threw up his hands and groaned. “ What's 
the matter?” cried his wife, rushing to his 
aid. 

He continued groaning as if in great 
pain, and the lady wondered what she 
should do. Mr. Crapp was out riding. 
Hearing a footstep, she turned and saw Bob 
Hawke coming on to the verandah. She 
gave a sigh of relief at seeing him. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“ My husband is taken suddenly ill,” was 
the reply, and the two helped him into his 
bedroom, and at once administered brandy. 
When he was a little easier Bob said, “ I'll 
go down to Greenlands, Mrs. Moss; the 
doctor from Barubu is staying the night 
there on his way to Talworth. [I'll bring 
him up.” 

Mrs. Moss nodded in reply, and the 
young fellow hastened off. He jumped on 
his horse and galloped down to the slip- 
panels. He sought to let them down with- 
out dismounting. Was it excitement, or 
were the rails unusually stubborn? They 
would not budge either way. He leaned 
over in his saddle and pulled and wrenched 
them, but no, they would not move. His 


horse was restless too, and did not readily 
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answer to the rein. Pressing his spurs 
against the animal's sides he gave the rail 
an impetuous jerk. The horse swerved, 
and the young fellow fell head-foremost to 
the ground. The distance was not great to 
fall, but there was only one spasmodic move- 
ment and all was still. He lay there, his 
fast-whitening face turned up to the dark 
sky. The horse rubbed its nose against the 
body, snorted slightly, and turned towards 
Malugalala. 

There it lay, the body of a true-hearted 
young Australian, as true a man and honest 
as ever walked, kind-hearted, honourable 
and noble. There he lay a victim to the 
slip-panels of his country, as many had 
been before, and as it is to be feared many 
will be in the future, unless their construc- 
tion be made penal. It would startle the 
colonies if a Blue Book were issued of 
the lives lost and the injuries caused by the 
slip-rails. Gates properly constructed and 
hung should be one of the foremost clauses 
in the land-grant instructions, and no title 
given unless they were so found. Slip-rails 
would soon be a memory of the past 
then. 

Mrs. Moss was kept busy attending her 
husband and forgot the flight of time. 
Once or twice she wondered vaguely why 
Bob and the doctor did not come, but her 
mind was too much occupied to give it 
much thought. She was _ cc asiderably 
startled when she went out into the kitchen 
and found Mr. Crapp making his nightly 
tour of the house before going to bed. 

“IT did not know you were in,” said the 
lady. 

“T came in about an hour ago, and 
thought you must have gone to bed, as I 
saw no one about,” was the reply. 

“No, Mr. Moss has been ill; but what 
time is it?” . 

“ Eleven o'clock. How is Mr. Moss?” 

“All right now, I think, but it’s surely 
not so late. Bob Hawke was here, and 
went down to Mr. Greenlands for a doctor 
who is staying there. Why, he has been 
gone over three hours,’ and her cheeks 
paled. 

“T’ll run down to Greenlands, although 
I expect they will be in bed by this time,” 
and he went down on foot, crossing the 
paddock, so did not see the cold form lying 
at the slip-panels. 

They were, as he expected, all in bed; 
but he knew which was the manager’s 
bedroom, and knocked at the window. “ Mr. 
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Greenlands,” he cried, “ has Bob Hawke 
been here ?”’ 

“No,” said the manager, coming out in 
his pyjamas, “ we’ve seen nothing of him.” 

“He came down from the homestead 
over three hours ago to fetch the doctor. 
Moss has been ill.” 

“Go and see, Alf,” cried his wife from 
the room. “Something has happened to 
the poor fellow. Take the doctor with you 
in case of an emergency.” 

They called the doctor, and went down to 
the slip-panels. ‘“ He’s a splendid fellow 
and a thorough bushman, so I do not know 
what could happen to him,” said Mr. Green- 
lands as they went along. They looked up 
and down the road, but there was no sign 
of any one upon it, and were just turning 
away when Harold Crapp caught sight of 
the white face lying almost at his feet. 

“ What is this?” and flinging down the 
rails the young fellow knelt beside the 
body. 

“He is dead; his neck is broken,” said 
the doctor as he made his examination. 

“ Oh, doctor,” groaned Mr. Greenlands, 
“don’t say he is dead. Those wretched 
slip-rails. Why didn’t I put a gate there 
before this?” Ah,why? Partly indolence 
and partly thoughtlessness were the cause. 
It is too late now; a valuable life is sacri- 
ficed. Do what you will you can never 
recall it. No, Alfred Greenlands, yours will 
be a life-long regret, but it will never make 
that brave, manly heart to beat again. 

“ Bring the body up to the house,” said 
the manager. 

“No, it must go up to the homestead. 
Mrs. Moss would have it so, she was his 
greatest friend,” replied Harold, and putting 
the body on a hurdle covered with sacks, 
the doctor and the overseer slowly carried 
it along, while Mr. Crapp went on ahead to 
prepare Mrs. Moss. 

That lady was standing on the verandah 
waiting their coming, and she heard the 
slow tread of the bearers. 

“ What has happened ?” she said quietly, 
as the young man opened the garden gate. 
“ Don’t be afraid to tell me, Mr. Crapp.” 

“Bob Hawke has met with a serious 
accident, and they are bringing him here. 
I knew you would wish it so.” 

“T would. Where did it happen?’ 

“ At the slip-panels.” 

“He is dead then,” and all the colour 
fled from her face. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Crapp in a quiet tone. 
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“We will put him in 
the guest-chamber, the 
spare bedroom, that is.” 

Silently Mrs. Moss 
led the way to the 
room, and lit the 
candles on the table. 
They placed him rever- 
ently on the bed, and 
the doctor made a 
closer and more minute 
examination. He shook 
his head and drew back, 
while the lady tenderly 
placed a sheet over the 
body. She could not 
trust herself to look at 
Mr. Greenlands, her 
heart was too full; be- 
sides, he had been asked 
so often to put the gate 
there. Surely he would 
never forgive himself 
for his procrastination. 

“T will ride over and 
report to the sergeant,” 
said Harold; “I feel 
that I cannot sleep.” 

“T'll ride over with 
you too,” said Alfred 
Greenlands. 

He went back to 
dress and to get his 
horse, and told his wife 
to go to sleep, that he 
was going with Mr. 
Crapp; so she con- 
cluded they were going 
to look for the young 
man, and lay waiting 
for their return. In 
the morning she heard 
the truth and went up immediately to the 
homestead. 

Mrs. Moss passed the night going from 
one room to the other, attending to her 
husband’s comfort, and preparing the body 
for the grave. “Those dreadful slip- 
panels,” she groaned; “ such a grand, noble 
soul to pass away in this cruel manner,” 
and drawing back the sheet she kissed the 
cold white brow. “ He is better off, for he 
was a good man and true.” 

An inquiry was held the next morning, 
and the body put into its coffin and carried 
up to the Malugalala homestead, from 
which the funeral was to take place. 

The people came from all parts of the 
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HE GAVE THE RAIL AN IMPETUOUS JERK 


district, and they piled their flora: tributes 
of respect around the bier. Then the 
coffin was lifted into the wagonette, and 
the flowers heaped upon it. The crowd 
filled the little graveyard, while buggies 
and horses filled the space outside. 

The sun was declining as they laid him 
to rest in the grave beside his master-father, 
in the spot chosen by Mrs. Moss. It was 
just twenty-four hours since he had closed 
his little store-room office before going over 
to Narenita, his day’s work done, his life’s 
work finished. 

Harold Crapp read with choking voice 
the beautiful service of the Anglican Church. 
The men stood bareheaded, and the reader's 
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voice rose and fell in musical cadence. 
Mrs. Moss stood silent and sad. She never 
forgot the scene as the coftin was laid in 
the ground. Strong men wept, and the 
voice of the reader faltered. One last look 
upon it, and it was closed in to be no more 
seen. 

The Narenita party were the last to leave. 
They felt they would like to stand, just 
themselves, by the last resting-place of 
him they had loved so much. They pur- 
posely loitered until the crowd had gone, 
and went from grave to grave, coming 
back at last to that new-made mound 
heaped high with the floral offerings. They 
stood silent for awhile, and then Harold 
Crapp, taking out a volume, read the hymn 
beginning— 


**Now the labourer’s task is o’er ; 
Now the battle day is past ; 
Now upon the farther shore 
Lands the voyager at last. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping.” 


As the words 


“*Karth to earth, and dust to dust,’ 
Calmly now the words we say, 





Leaving him to sleep in trust 
Till the Resurrection-day. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping ”— 
floated on the evening air the whole of the 
little party responded in a fervent, reverent 
« Amen.” 

A few months later a very handsome 
memorial was erected over the young man’s 
last resting-place. Mr. Greenlands begged 
to be allowed to contribute to it, and after 
an inward struggle Mrs. Moss consented to 
his joining them in this tribute of respect, 
though she could not help, in her heart, 
holding him culpable in a great degree 
for the poor fellow’s death. 

It is one of the most beautiful monu- 
ments to be found in the bush, and consists 
of a broken column of white marble, white 
and glistening like the pure life it com- 
memorates, standing on a_ truncated 
pyramid of grey granite bearing the in- 
scription— 

FAITHFUL AND TRUE. 
ROBERT LUCAS HAWKE, 
AGED 27. 


** Well done, good and faithful servant.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A Day in the Life of a Workhouse 





dirty and dissolute and vicious accord- 

ing to some modern writers of the 
realistic school, is by no means the valley 
of desolation often depicted. Bounded on 
the north by the Thames, the parish of 
Lambeth extends as far south as Norwood 
and the Crystal Palace, and so includes in 
its wide embrace all sorts and conditions of 
homes, from the 
poorest of the 
poor on the 
north to those 
of the well-to- 
do of Brixton 
and the City 
magnates of 
Sydenham Hill. 
Lambeth is 
very nearly the 
largest parish 
in London, and 
hasa population 
about equal to 
the whole of 
the Transvaal 
In many re- 
spects Lambeth 
parish is a 
model one, 


aed the native heath of the 
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and in none more so than in its care 
for the poor little neglected and ofttimes 
starving children who are thrown upon its 
care. ‘“ For the sake of the children” is a 
cry that stirs every heart capable of any 
feeling at all, and one of the most notable 
evidences of the increased humanitarianism 
of our times is that the thoughts of so 
many earnest men and women are turned 
towards the 
difficult ques- 
tion of bringing 
up the children 
who have come 
under the oper- 
ation of the 
Poor Law. 

Of course 
such children 
start life heavily 
handicapped 
often with weak- 
ened  constitu- 
tions owing to 
the poverty or 
vice of parents. 
Taken some- 
times from the 
streets, some- 
times from the 
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who, perhaps left 
in early widow- 
hood, are quite 
unable to maintain 
a family of young 
children. Many 
are extremely re- 
spectable and part 
with their children 
with sincere re- 
luetance, but re- 
alise that the 
kindest thing is 
to allow their little 
ones the chance 
of healthier sur- 
roundings and 
better food than 
it would be in 
their power at 





‘“THROW OUT YOUR CHESTS, BOYS” 


dissolute mothers, they bear instincts that 
war against everything that means a good 
life. 

But happily all are not like this. Many 
children are taken temporarily from mothers 
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present to be- 
stow. 

With such a 
family as the parish of Lambeth has to 
provide for, it is obvious that the problem 
presented to those who are made by law 
responsible for their care is one of no 
ordinary difficulty. Of course every one 
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A Day in the Life of a Workhouse Child 





knows that what children need is a 
“ Home” if they are to lead a natural life, 
but, alas! the State cannot be a parent. 
The idea of “boarding out” children, by 
which scheme they are introduced into the 
homes of those who are willing to take a 
child for a small payment and treat it as 
one of their own family, is good, and has 
often worked very successfully. But its 
entire success depends on supervision. It 
needs no seer to discover that unprincipled 
men and women could easily make such a 
child a poor helpless little slave with all 
the horrors of an Oliver Twist childhood. 
The other method is that very un- 
necessarily called the “ Barrack School.” 
Whatever may be said against this class of 
institution in theory, it can hardly be denied 
that in practice at any rate the Norwood 
Schools for the parish of Lambeth show 
few of the evils supposed to be associated 
with large establishments of this character. 
The building or buildings stand on high 
ground—about nineteen acres—almost on a 
level with the Crystal Palace, and are built 
to accommodate seven hundred children, 
with an Infirmary on the same ground which 
has beds for one hundred more. A cordial 
welcome from Mr. F. Fielder, the superin- 
tendent of the schools, well known for many 
years in connection with Dr. Barnardo’s 
work, awaited us upon the occasion of our 
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THE INFIRMARY GARDEN 


visit a few weeks ago. His long experience 
in work of this kind makes him an 
admirable head, and order without being 
too severely introduced reigns supreme in 
the establishment. 

When we arrived the children were in 
the playground laughing and playing 
together. Close by are fields for cricket 
and football, and the boys have recently 
joined the Football League and competed 
for the Poor Law Cup. A visitor gets 
many agreeable impressions from the 
behaviour of the children. There is a total 
absence of anything like “ Institutionalism.” 
The boys wear neat Norfolk jackets and 
knickerbockers made in many varieties of 
cut and shade. Strong comfortable clothes 
they are and good 
enough for any 
schoolboy, and in- 
deed in a state of 
repairthat is some- 
times wanting in 
the attire of the 
average Board- 
boy. In 
order still further 
to break down the 
feeling that they 
are different from 
other children, the 
majority are sent 
out daily, quite by 
themselves, to the 
neighbouring 
Board school 
where they mix 


on 
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school 





with others more fortunately 
situated. 

In obedience to a bugle- 
call a little squad of boys 
presently marches on the 
parade, and gives a_ short 
display of physical drill, 
affording us the opportunity 
of taking a snap-shot. Next 
the fire-alarm is rung, every 
child instantly trotting off 
to its allotted station; the 
canvas escape is unrolled, 
flung from a window of one 
of the top dormitories, and 
held at the lower end by a 
dozen of the strongest boys 
who receive the living current 
that soon slides down into 
their arms. 

There is quite a conflict in 
selecting the boys who shall be allowed to 
show us how they swim. The little scene 
spoke eloquently to us of gentle methods 
of training. The sturdy little chaps were 
soon undressed and swimming about in 
their open-air swimming-bath. 

This is a delightful corner of the school 
premises, and adjoins a small lake studded 
with several islands, making all together a 
charmingly picturesque spot. 

Mr. Fielder told us a humorous incident 
concerning the lake. Some years ago two 
boys were missing from their usual quarters. 
Search was made for them in every 
direction, but without avail. Finally the 
police were informed, and their descriptions 
circulated. Days passed, but no tidings of 
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A Day in the Life of a Workhouse Child 


the missing boys were forthcoming. Soon, 
however, it got to be noticed that articles 
of food mysteriously disappeared from the 
larder, which appeared to be visited nightly. 
A watchman was at last put on duty. 
Quietly waiting and concealed from observ- 
ation, the man saw two boys noiselessly 
approach the larder, open the door with a 
key, and abstract some bread and cheese, 
jam and pickles. Then they returned, 
followed by the watchman to their rendez- 
vous. They had betaken themselves to one 
of the small islands on the lake, and there, 
amid the thick undergrowth and foliage, 
they had built themselves a small shelter 


a really excellent dinner of boiled bacon, 
potatoes and pudding. The table-cloths 
being laid, and the dinner placed ready, the 
children march in, the band plays grace, 
and then the signal is given to “fall on,” 
which is most readily obeyed. 

In addition to the ordinary elementary 
education the boys are taught bootmaking, 
carpentering and tailoring, while the girls 
learn cooking, laundry work, and cutting 
out and making clothes, at which occupation 
we see a party busily engaged soon after 
the dinner has been cleared away. 

When the girls get beyond school age, 
they are trained under Mrs. Fielder’s guid- 
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TEN MINUTES’ PLAY 


hidden from all observation, and were bent 
on playing the part of Robinson Crusoe, 
which they managed to do for a fortnight 
before discovery put an end to their romantic 
adventure. One reads many such stories in 
boys’ books—this at least has the merit of 
fact. 

All the children are taught to swim—the 
girls having a fine indoor swimming-bath. 
They also mend their own clothes and 
darn their socks, being probably more 
domesticated than the bulk of children 
brought up in ordinary dwellings. 

Our next move was to the dining-hall, 
but on our way there we must take a peep 
into the kitchen, and get introduced to 
that important, nay indispensable, person- 
age “‘ Cook,” who, with several girls for her 
assistants, has just succeeded in serving 


ance to become domestic servants, and, as 
may be imagined, there is no lack of good 
situations waiting for them to fill. Every 
care is taken that these girls go to good 
homes. 

With regard to the boys, many who have 
been in the school band are sent into the 
army, where the prospects for musicians 
are always good; some are sent to the 
Exmouth at Grays to be trained for sea. 
Where possible others are apprenticed to 
trades, the premiums of course being paid 
out of the Poor Law funds. Every possible 
effort seems to be made to give the children 
a start in life, not handicapped by the 
misfortune of their childhood, and even 
when beyond their legal control the 
Guardians as far as possible try and follow 
them up by means of the societies for 
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befriending the children 
of the Poor Law schools, 
so that whenever they 
are in trouble or difficulty, 
they may know where to 
find friends to advise and 
help them. 

No worker amongst the 
poor can disregard the 
great temperance question, 
and long ago the superin- 
tendent made up his mind 
as to his only possible 
course of action. The 
result is that he has 
established a flourishing 
Band of Hope in the 
school to which nearly all 
the children belong, and 
bright gatherings, helped by the presence of 
friends from outside, cheer the winter even- 
ings, and afford opportunities for teaching 
wholesome lessons to the children. 

On Sundays all attend the school chapel 
except the Roman Catholics, who worship 
in the Roman Catholic chapel close by. 
In the afternoon a Sunday-school conducted 
entirely by voluntary teachers from outside 
the institution is held, and during the 
summer the orthodox Sunday-school treat 
takes place at some convenient sea-side 
resort. 

We ought not to forget to have a look at 
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COOK AND HER STAFF 


the infants, who, lodged in a separate build- 
ing close by, are under the kind care of 
Miss Davy. How the little creatures rush 
up to her, crowding round and clinging to 
her dress when she walks across their 
playground. The little coin we hold up to 
be raced for will hardly tempt them from 
her side. They look so bright and chubby, 
these little ones—the very pictures of health, 
so different from the thin wan faces of a 
few months before. 

Should any be ill there is the Infirmary, 
which might almost be described as ideal, 
where they are cared for in a really tender 

and sympathetic 
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manner by an ex- 
cellent staff of 
nurses, and one 
almost envied the 
little patients in 
their bright 
flowery ward, or 
sitting out upon 
the lawn in the 
sunshine, slowly 
winning their way 
to health and 
strength. 

One often hears 
from the long-suf- 
fering ratepayer of 
the extravagance 
of the Poor Law 
system, but the 
Guardians of 
Lambeth at any 
rate feel that in 
whatever other 
directions it may 
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suffer for the sins of 
their fathers, and _ that 
no money is wasted 
which is spent in en- 
deavouring to provide 
them with opportunities 
of ultimately taking their 
places as self-respecting, 
honest and sober citizens. 
Prevention is better (and 
cheaper) than cure. 


W. 8S. CAMPBELL. 


be desirable to 
economise, there 
is no one who 
will begrudge 
legitimate ex- 
penditure in an 
attempt to see 
that these most 
pitiful of God's 


children shall not THE STITCH IN TIME 

















CAUGHT IN TIME (SEE THE ARTICLE ‘‘ TOMMY,” PAGES 603—607) 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE TRAMP HOUSE, WITH ONE OF THE SONS OF THE FOUNDER 
STANDING WITH FIVE OF HIS SERVANTS 


BY JOSIAH OLDFIELD, D.¢ 


NDIA is the home of marvels. To see 
men in petticoats and women in 
trousers gives an idea of how far the 

East is from the West. 

To see men in every coloured and shaped 
head-dress, and women with no bonnets at 
all to spend their husbands’ money on, is a 
wonder which I can barely reconcile myself 
to even yet. 

But to see honest and gentle tramps, who 
will do what they are told, and who will go 
away when they are told, passes the cred- 
ible, and yet this is what exists in what is 
called a “ heathen” country ! 

For a few weeks I have been taking a 
change from the exhausting tension of a 
Harley Street practice to pay a flying visit 
to India, and as I sit in the bungalow which 
His Highness the Maharajah of Bhavnagar 
has most graciously put at my disposal, 
I will try to give to my English readers 
an idea of a quaint charity, such as exists 
nowhere, to my knowledge, in any other 
country under our sway. 

Sihor is the ancient capital of Bhavnagar, 
and, nestled under the shelter of a rugged, 
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craggy hill, and surrounded by its circular 
line of fortress walls and grim towers, it 
looks a veritable old city of the robber 
chieftain. 

For miles and miles the flat country 
spreads away in a level plain to the distant 
horizon, as far as the eye can reach, so that 
from this rocky fastness the iron-handed 
marauders could sweep like falcons and 
bring back their captives of women and 
their plunder of treasure and grain. 

But for long years the hand of peace has 
been upon India, and the Maharajahs have 
laid aside the réle of warrior and taken up 
the gentler task of “ father”’ of their people. 

The old palace still has its mural paint- 
ings, crude and quaint, all speaking of war, 
and the massive teak-wood doors and the 
iron bars and old-fashioned hanging locks 
tell of a time when the sword and the 
spear were the arbiters of fate, and that 
he alone could escape from war who was 
himself a greater warrior. 

It was on a perfect summer’s morning 
that we set off on horseback through a land 
ripe for harvest. The bajri and jowarri 

















fields were like great stretches of golden- 
brown bulrushes and reed grass, standing 
five feet in height, and the women were 
there in scores cutting off the ripe heads of 
grain one by one and gathering them into 
their bosom. 

The fields of sesame and cotton and 
capsicum and wheat and sugar-cane, irri- 
gated from wells in their midst, were green 
and luxuriant, and the toilers in them did 
their gentle salaam as we cantered by. 

Half-way we ex- 
changed our horses 
for carriages, and a 
mile away from the 
ancient city we were 
met by a deputation, 
and as our carriage 
and pair galloped into 
the city through the 
old city gateway, we 
were surrounded 
and preceded by 
mounted men in 
scarlet and blue, and 
followed by a whole 
array of carriages and 
horses. 

The city was in 
flags and gala, be- 
cause my companion 
was the great Mr. 
Prabashankar Pat- 
tani, Huzur-Secretary 
to His Highness, and 


men in white gar- 
ments and many- 


coloured turbans, 
men in no garments 
but a loin-cloth, 


children in the 
clothing of nature, ° 


women in their red 
and black handker- 
chief-shawls cover- 
ing them from head to foot, and women 
with only their breasts covered and a 
petticoat on, filled the streets as we slowly 
drove through. 

We could not go very fast, because we 
could have touched the houses on either 
side of these narrow streets with a stick from 
the carriage, and besides the people there 
were goats innumerable, donkeys and 
buffaloes not a few, and bullocks attached 
to bullock-carts, drawn up out of the way, 
here and there where the street was a little 
wider. 
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BHAICHAND SHAMJI MEHTA, THE FOUNDER AND 
ENDOWER OF THE TRAMP HOUSE 


A Tramp House Extraordinary 


It was a day of sight-seeing, but as the 
afternoon drew on my friend said— 

“ We have now to go and see the guest- 
house of Mr. Bhaichand Shamji Mehta.” 
And before I knew where we were, the 
driver had entered a large yard, like a 
college quad, and we had pulled up and 
were being most graciously welcomed by a 
stalwart old gentleman, standing, with his 
great white turban, nearly six feet high—a 
venerable vegetarian ! 

Following him 
through a gateway 
we entered another 
yard, and all round 
it was a raised 
verandah. You might 
call it a long open 
shed, with the floor 
raised about two feet 
from the ground. 

The floor was made 
of clean cow-dung 
plaster — absorbent, 
hygienic, very dry, 
and easily renewed. 

In these verandah- 
sheds there lay a 
motley crew of men, 
wome,and children. 
Each person or 
family kept their own 
place, and lay on a 
piece of cloth, which 
answered tothe name 
of bedding. 

“Now what 
this mean?” I asked. 

“This is the first 
house,” he replied. 
“On one side we 
put the lowest of low 
castes, and on the 
other those who are 
a little cleaner, and 
who take better care of themselves.” 

“How do they gain admittance?” I 
inquired, remembering the poor wretches 
who, in England, have to wait for hours the 
nod of some official before they can enter. 

“They simply walk in, and the servant 
in attendance shows them which is their 
shed!” 

“ And then?” I continued. 

“Then they spread their bed on the 
floor, go to the well for water, go to the 
kitchen to prepare their food, and then lay 
themselves down to sleep.” 


does 
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A Tramp House Extraordinary 


In this hot weather the poorer classes 
wear little else but one garment, and as 
they simply lie down and go straight to 
sleep wherever they lie, there is none of 
that preliminary undressing which makes 
the difference in the sexes so prominent 
in colder lands. 

In the doss-houses of England we might 
picture to ourselves the dreadful huddling 
together of a mixed crowd for the sake of 
warmth. Here they would lie apart in 
the open shed and try to keep cool. 





“Even that does not worry us much. 
The sweeper brushes down the whole 
verandah once or twice a day, and the 
floor is re-spread with cow-dung quite often, 
and this gives a perfectly clean floor again. 
You see,” he added, “there is no furniture 
to get verminous, and the bedding which 
each person brings is only a cloth, or at 
most a rug, and this is washed and dried 
in a few minutes, with a stream at hand 
and such a sun as this shining overhead.” 

I marvelled quietly and passed on to the 














THE LATTICED VERANDAH IS FOR BRAHMINS,. THE 


“What about food ?”’ I inquired. 

“They go out and earn or beg their food 
by day and then come and cook it in the 
kitchen which I have provided, or in the 
open yard in a vessel like a gypsy hanging- 
pot.” 

“‘ Supposing they fall sick here and can’t 
go out to earn food? ”’ 

“Then,” he answered, “ the native phy- 
sician (waid) that I provide, attends to them, 
and if he thinks wise he orders medicines 
or food from my house.” 

“What about cleanliness and parasites 
and things of that sort, which are the bane 
of English dossing ? ’’ I went on. 
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HALF-NAKED MAN SITTING 


NEXT TO IT IS A BRAHMIN 


next yard. This was smaller, but in the 
same style, and these sheds were for still 
higher castes. 

Each higher-caste shed had its kitchen 
and its bath-room, and the river at hand 
provided water in plenty. 

One small shed apart from the rest with 
sleeping-rooms sheltered by trellis-work, 
and special kitchens and bath-rooms, was 
for Brahmins ; and then finally we came to 
an Eastern house, furnished in the usual 
way with rugs and mats and bolsters against 
the wall, and quiet terraces to sit out upon, 
secluded. 


“This,” he pointed out, “is an added 

















guest- 
house for 
personal 
friends 
or distin- 
guished 
travel- 
lers.” 
“Still 
tramps,” I 
suggested, 
“ but only 
of a differ- 
entcaste.” 
“ Quite 
so,” he 
replied. 
“Now, 
how many 
can you 
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put up?” 
I asked. 

«“ About 
two hundred—that is, about one hundred 
and forty in what I may call the general 
‘casual wards,’ and about sixty in the 
various ‘special wards.’ ” 


ONE OF THE SHEDS IN WHICH THE TRAMPS SLEEP ; 
IS ALSO SEEN TOWARDS THE 


the land. 


in their footsteps and 
come to me in need.” 


LEFT 


A SMALL 


“And 
is it an 
entirely 
charitable 
institu- 
tion ?”’ 

He bow- 
ed his 
head and 
replied 

““Godis 
good, and 
what He 
gives to 
us He 
asks us to 
use for 
His poor 
ones. The 
good Ma- 
harajah 
granted 
my father 


My father built the greater part, 
and the privilege falls upon me to follow 


support those who 





THE TEMPLE OF SIVA, AT WHICH THE TRAMPS DAILY WORSHIP. 


BRASS STATUE OF THE 


SACRED BULL 


A BRAHMIN 
FACING SIVA 


IS SEEN INSIDE AND THE 
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“That sounds like St. James’ definition 
of Christianity,” I responded. 

As we sat on the stone bench of the little 
square terrace, sipping tea out of brass 
cups, he pointed down to the adjoining 
yard and field. ; 

“This,” he said, “‘ I have dedicated to the 
use of mounted or wheeled travellers, so 
that while the men come into my guest- 
house, their cart and bullock or donkey 
may be drawn in there to spend the night 
in quietude and rest.” 

“You have thought of everything, 
with admiration. 

The old man again bowed with a humble 


’ I said, 


TRAMPS SITTING IN ONE OF THE SHEDS, USUAL SCANT COSTUME OF HOT- 
DOORS BEHIND SHOW ENTRANCE TO KITCHENS. 


WEATHER MONTHS. 
THEY LIE 
OR WHERE THEY ARE NOW SITTING 


gesture, and murmured, “God is ever 
good.” 

“When I get back to England,” I 
jokingly went on, “I shall notify all the 
gypsies that here they will find a home, 
when our English farmers drive them away 
from even putting up in the country by- 
lanes. Your yard and field will be crowded 
out with their vans and half-starved horses 
and donkeys.” 

“We will do our best for all your pro- 
tégés,” he gravely replied. 

“This reminds me, by the way,” I added, 
“that everything is very open here—your 
own house, for example ; and with numbers 
of strange tramps coming and going, what 
about thefts and robberies ?—don’t your 
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neighbours too suffer from the depredations 
of your impecunious friends ?” 

“No,” he replied, a little musingly, “ we 
are not troubled by that. Our tramps are 
very honest. We must not forget that 
good people only steal under great tempta- 
tion, and therefore it would be specially 
unlikely that they would steal when they 
are being cared for by us. You see our 
poor as well as our rich believe in God, 
and reverence His commands.” 

“Will you allow me to go to your temple 
to say a prayer?” said a friend who was 
with me; “for although I am an unworthy 
Christian, yet I know that there is but one 
God.” 

And all quietly went 
and stood with unshod 
feet in the sanctuary 
of that holy house, 
and thanked God for 
His manifestations to 
“all sorts and con- 
ditions of men.” 

The tramps _ too 
come and begin and 
end their day by say- 
ing their word of prayer 
and praise, and bless 
God who has put it 
into the hearts of 
those who are rich to 
take such gentle care 
of those who are in 
need of “this world’s 
goods.” 

“Did you build this 
little sanctuary too?” 
I asked. 

“My poor brothers 
need to remember God 
also,” he gently answered. 

“T suppose that this house is only open to 
Hindoos ?” 

“ Not at all,” he replied. ‘“ Because I am 
a Hindoo does it follow that I should with- 
hold my hand from any of God’s children ? 
Mahommedans, Parsees, Buddhists, infidels 
or Christians would be equally welcomed— 
we ask no questions.” 

“Do you give your tramps any work to 
do in return for their lodging ?’ 

“None. They are our guests.” 

“ This is not a charity ‘ work-house’ then, 
but a charitable ‘rest-house,’” I pointed 
out. 

“ That is so.” 

“And if I come to India next time as 
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a poor tramp, where will you put me?” I 
asked. 

““My whole house is at your service to 
select from,” the old gentleman replied, 
with a profound bow. 

“ And if I select the lowest-caste shed to 
sleep in?” I jokingly continued. 

“You will thereby make it fit for the 
highest guest to follow you,” he promptly 
replied. 

“Come, come,” I said, “ you’ve evidently 
been bred in Court society; and as I looked 
him up and down and saw his years creep- 
ing on him in the daily exercise of good 
works for the love of God, I reverently 
and humbly felt that he was one of the 
true disciples of the Father of all good. 

He had served his Rajah faithfully for 
thirty-five years in the most arduous post 
of all in a land like this—the post of tax- 
gatherer; and here, now that his life’s 
material duties were done, he was “ making 
his soul” ere he went hence. 

“T need not ask,” I said, as I looked at 
his magnificent physique, sparse and full 
of vigour, “whether or not you are a 
vegetarian ?”’ 


A Tramp House Extraordinary 


“We abstain from polluting our bodies 
with that which is a dead carcase, and our 
souls from that which is obtained by 
cruelty,” he reverently replied. “ Even too 
we abstain from alcohol, eggs, and yeast- 
raised bread.” 

“One last question before I go,” I said. 
“Tf your tramps get lodging here free and 
no questions asked, do you not find that they 
tend to settle down here permanently ? ” 

“Oh, no; after a reasonable residence of 
a few nights or a week or so, we ask them 
to proceed on their way.” 

“And do they go, on being politely 
asked ?”’ I said. 

“Certainly. Whynot? Itis quite enough 
to ask them to go, and they then know that 
my hospitality has reached its limit, and they 
quietly depart.” 

And again I marvelled and wondered 
what were the factors which had produced 
such an extraordinary “ tramps’ guest- 
house” as this! 

Ere we parted we ate together the usual 
light refreshment of cardamoms, cloves, 
cinnamon, betel-nut and betel-leaves, and 
the old man gave us his blessing. 
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Craft Cramps 


BY TIGHE 


disease ‘caused by handicraft or 
interfering with it; the body being 
otherwise unaffected.”” Dr. Vivian Poore, a 
well-known specialist, says (A System of 
Medicine, vol. viii.), there can be no reason 
why any occupation which involves the 
incessant repetition of some one action 
should not give rise to a “cramp” of this 
sort. A French scientist, Dr. Duchenne, 
describes these peculiar cramps or palsies 
as “professional impotences, whereby the 
patient finds himself unable to perform the 
particular acts by which he earns his living.” 
In extreme cases the patient may become 
totally and permanently incapacitated. 
Sometimes, to begin with an example 
not too familiar, the impotence may take 
the form of a strange affection of the eyes, 
from which miners have been known to 
suffer. What is called “miner’s nystag- 
mus” has been found among workers in 
mines both in England and in France. 
In walking or creeping along the narrow 
low-roofed tunnel of a mine, the miner 
goes with his head down and his eyes 
strained upwards. Again, the miner en- 
gaged in getting coal by “holing,” lies 
prone on his side in an awkward and uneasy 
attitude, and his eye is turned “ obliquely 
upwards and to one side.”” In both situa- 
tions the strain upon the eyes is extreme, 
and may give rise to nystagmus, when the 
organ of vision is thrown out of gear, so to 
speak, and the sight ceases to be true. 
Cases not wholly dissimilar are those of 
students or hard readers, whose eyes give 
out or who suffer from vertigo ; of postmen 
worrying over ill-addressed envelopes ; and 
of savants engaged in the terrible labour 
of deciphering manuscripts. Duchenne 
records the case of a patient of his own, 
a young man, who committed suicide when 
his eyes had refused their office of reading. 
Dr. Poore was consulted by a watchmaker 
who was “seized with a painful cramp” 
whenever he tried to hold his watchmaker’s 
lens in his eye. These are instances of the 
failure, through fatigue, of what are called 
the muscles.of accommodation. 
Stammering, as distressing as any among 
the lesser disorders we are prey to, is an 


he cramp, or craft palsy, is a nervous 
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obvious hindrance in some callings, and 
would completely debar its victim from 
entrance into others. A stammerer in the 
pulpit could seldom edify; a stammerer on 
the stage would be impossible. An extreme 
instance of stammering as a “ professional 
impotence” is that of the auctioneer who 
suddenly found himself unable to say, 
“going, going—gone !”’ 

As illustrations these are, however, for 
the most part a little out of the common. 

What is universally known as writer's 
cramp is the nervous disease of handicraft 
that doctors are best acquainted with. It 
is what one might almost call the current, 
household, or ready-made instance of craft 
palsy. “Cases of difficulty in writing,” 
says Dr. Poore, “are far more common 
thanall the other craftpalsies taken together. 
In the past twenty-five years I have seen 
many hundred cases of craft palsy of one 
kind and another, and of these at least 
ninety per cent. have been cases of ‘ writing 
difficulty.’”” There are patent reasons for 
this. Most of us are writers to some 
extent, and the name of the professional 
clerk is legion. Hence, if there were any- 
thing in the mere act of writing which was 
especially liable to derangement, we should 
expect to find that the palsy of writing, 
among those who use the pen for a living 
(I speak here of the pen as a tool and of 
penmanship as a clerkly calling), was not 
only a usual and prevalent, but a quite 
preponderant disease of its kind. Now, 
the act of writing is, in fact, exceptionally 
liable to derangement. It is, in the main, 
exceptionally liable to derangement because 
of the immense and extraordinary variety 
of muscular exertion which goes to produce 
the properly written word. My pen, as I 
write these lines, movesalmostautomatically, 
and I am conscious of no effort but the 
intellectual one of giving birth and form to 
my successive sentences. But the mother 
who gives the child its first lessons in 
writing sees the pen clutched convulsively 
betwixt finger and thumb, the little legs 
twisted around the leg of the table, the eyes 
fixed, the mouth twitching, the forehead 
puckered ; all these terrific efforts directed 
to the making of the first pot-hook—“ almost 
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every muscle of the body is engaged.” And 
this conscious strain in the endeavour to 
write continues during years. The school- 
boy, after four, five, or six years in class, is 
still painfully “ forming his hand” ; and the 
full-blown clerk has not acquired it within 
a year or two's drudgery at the ledger. Some 
of us never write to be read, but only to be 
deciphered. It is to be noted that the form 
of muscular fatigue called writer’s cramp is 
usually confined, or chiefly confined, to the 
fingers which grasp the pen. The muscles 
which drive it seem to be much less 
affected. 

In alt occupations which involve a pro- 
longed, habitual, and more or less incessant 
muscular strain, there is a liability to break 
down; but, as might be expected, the break- 
down rarely occurs in early life. The craft 
palsy, that is to say, is the untoward result 
of sticking steadily to the trade one has to 
live by; of sticking to it till the muscles 
concerned are so completely wearied that 
they will no longer respond to the bidding 
of the brain—willy nilly, they go on strike ; 
and the disease affects alike the highly 
skilled artisan, the indifferent one, and the 
bungler. When the craft palsy proper 
attacks a very young worker, some con- 
genital defect is generally to be looked for. 

Old women earning a little by knitting, 
which is a complicated process, are some- 
times forced to lay their needles aside. 

The professional pianist, compelled to 
practise many hours a day, is liable to a 
disabling form of wrist cramp. We may 
not often hear of the collapse of a Pader- 
ewski; but the humbler artist, toiling 
heroically over the technique, and who has 
never done with the scales, may find some 
dreadful morning that the extensors of the 
wrist and fingers are seemingly paralysed. 
It is time then to call on the doctor, even at 
the risk that his verdict may mean little 
less than professional extinction. Happily, 
however, for the army of small piano-players 
and teachers, cramp of the most serious 
kind is infrequent in this calling. The 
manipulation of the key telegraph is a 
somewhat similar exercise, but one which 
apparently does not often lead to nervous 
breakdown. 

The bow-arm of the violinist is apt to get 
cramped while the learner is going through 
his arduous apprenticeship ; but when this 
is over, and the day of artistic execution has 
arrived, the movements of the bow-arm 
are so delicate as almost to preclude the 
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possibility of strain. With the violin and 
‘cello it is the left hand that does the 
greatest amount of muscular work, and this 
accordingly is the hand most prone to suffer ; 
yet the master player, a Sarasate or a 
Nachez, will enthral his hearers through the 
hours of a long recital with scarcely any 
consciousness of physical fatigue. What 
strain there is, is chiefly felt in the higher 
nerve centres. Dr. Poore cites from Du- 
chenne the case of a priest “who had a 
mania for playing the hautboy, and, as a 
consequence (as the patient thought) of ex- 
cessive practising on this instrument, he 
became troubled with a spasmodic contrac- 
tion of the muscles of the right half of the 
abdomen, which came on with each inspira- 
tion for a sufficient blast. Consequently 
the hautboy often emitted wrong notes, 
which considerably astonished his congre- 
gation.” 

I take from the Lancet (June 28, 1890) 
an instance of the effect of bagpipe-playing 
on the teeth: 


‘‘Mr. Macleod, at a meeting of the Odonto- 
Chirurgical Society, said that, having his attention 
drawn by a single case, he has been led to examine 
the teeth of various pipers, and all of them pre- 
sented ‘wearing away’ of the cutting edges of six 
front teeth, in a greater or lesser degree, varying 
with the density of the tooth-structure and the 
time engaged in pipe-playing. He found on inquiry 
that, on the average, it took about four years to 
make a saikenadnalt impression, but that once the 
enamel edge was worn through, the ‘ wearing away’ 
was more rapid. Every one was aware of the way 
in which the tobacco-pipe wore the teeth of the 
smoker, but this was not to be wondered at, the 
baked pipeclay being a hard and gritty substance, 
but that a horn mouthpiece should have such an 
appreciable effect was, he thought, a matter of 
curious interest. He might mention, however, that 
the mouthpiece suffered more than the teeth, the 
average life of a horn mouthpiece being twelve to 
eighteen months, that of a bone or ivory one being 
about two years. The peculiarity noticed was a 
crescent-shaped aperture on the cutting edge of 
the front teeth in three localities—viz., between 
the central incisors and between the lateral and 
canine on both sides. Mr. Macleod offers no ex- 
planation, but might not one be found in the 
friction caused by the constant movement of the 
mouthpiece during playing?” 


In the same journal (March 29, 1890) 
appeared the following letter on the subject 
of the clarionet : 


‘In reply to ‘B Flat,’ I beg to say that I used 
to play the cornet, and found that it had a decided 
tendency to increase some friction and pain of dry 
pleurisy from which I suffered. I then changed to 
the clarionet, with complete relief to the symptoms. 
I was after a few years tempted to return to a brass 
instrument, and had a return of the pain. I think 





























that with moderate skill there could be no injury 
to the neck from playing the clarionet. It is not 
a question of hard blowing, but of ‘knack’ in the 
management of the reed, and in keeping the whole 
instrument in order. I think a wind instrument 
requires almost as much care as a watch. 

““C NATURAL.” 

It is, however, in the occupations mainly 
mechanical, involving the constant repeti- 
tion of some particular and more or less 
automatic movement or series of move- 
ments, that the true craft palsy most 
commonly arises. “I have seen,” says 
Dr. Vivian Poore, “a case of ‘ sawyer’s 
cramp’ in aman who made ‘ packing-cases’ 
by the piece. . . . Another interesting case 
was that of a man whose work consisted in 
covering pickle-jars with bladder. In this 
case it was the left hand which became 
impotent, and the muscles affected were 
the flexors of the finger which tightly 
grasped the top of the jar.” But it matters 
little what the trade is, provided the con- 
ditions are there which may tend to induce 
partial or complete impotence of particular 
groups of muscles. In all probability there 
is scarcely a workshop in the kingdom from 
which the possibilities of craft cramp in 
some form would be completely excluded. 
In greater or less degree the disability 
might be found in the composing-room of a 
printing office, in the sewing-room of a 
dressmaking establishment, in the tailor’s 
shop, in the carpenter’s, in the upholsterer’s, 
in the ironmonger’s —the list might be 
extended ad inf. . Dr. Poore has observed 
cases of bricklayer’s cramp, in which the 
difficulty consisted in handling the trowel ; 
and of milker’s cramp, in which the milker 
could no longer grasp the teat. 

Dancing, not the pastime of the ballroom, 
but the severe occupation of the trained 
and paid performer, is very liable to cause 
functional derangement when the toes are 
forced to bear the weight of the entire frame, 
the muscles of the calf being then subjected 
to an excessive strain. Dancer’s cramp is 
said to be by no means uncommon. 

The shop-assistant and shop-walker, one 
of whom is more or less always standing 
and the other more or less always walking, 
are apt to contract a condition of the foot 
which the medical profession recognises as 
“ flat foot.” It is observed that “ when the 
foot is taken off the ground the arch of the 
foot reappears.” This disfigurement is 
more likely to be found in young persons 
who “have not finished growing,” than in 


aduits. 


Craft Cramps 


Dr. Poore (Lancet, August 23, 1890) 
describes a case of “ mercurial tremor,” 
the patient being an Italian aged sixty-two. 
He came to England at the age of seventeen, 
and had been working here for thirty-four 
years as a looking-glass silverer. His duty 
was to “run” the mercury over tin-foils 
spread upon sheets of glass; he was there- 
fore constantly handling mercury and ex- 
posed to its fumes. With the exception of 
the mercurial tremor, the direct toxic effects 
of his trade, Dr. Poore found the man in 
perfect health. The tremor affected the 
hands mainly, and the right hand more 
than the left. When at rest, the arms and 
hands of the patient were steady, but the 
instant he attempted to use his hands they 
were seized with an excessive trembling 
and shaking. He could not pick up a scrap 
of paper, he could not feed himself, and he 
was obliged to drink through a glass tube, 
owing to the impossibility of holding a cup 
steadily to his lips. The tremor was so 
‘coarse’ (unlike the tremor from alcohol 
or general paralysis) that when he tried to 
use his hands they jerked through several 
inches of space. He had been attacked 
first twenty-six years earlier, and after 
thirteen weeks’ treatment in the London 
Hospital had completely recovered. Eight 
years later he had had a second attack, and 
from that also he had made a satisfactory 
recovery. After three weeks’ treatment for 
the third attack, the Italian left the 
hospital much improved, and able to feed 
himself, but still far from well. 

Dr. Poore says that cases of mercurial 
tremor are rare in this country, although 
“met with among workmen whose occupa- 
tion brings them in contact with mercury 
or its salts.” Mirror-makers are a class 
who have always been recognised as liable, 
“but not very liable,” to chronic mercurial 
poisoning. At the present day, however, 
mirrors are made largely by chemical 
methods, the salts of silver being employed 
more than those of mercury. Cases of 
mercurial poisoning in this trade are likely 
therefore to become rarer and rarer. 

Dr. Poore had under his care in the 
hospital a mat-maker, forty years of age, 
whose left arm had become so stiff, con- 
tracted, and absolutely useless, that he 
could no longer follow his craft. The joints 
of this arm were so stiff that they “ creaked 
audibly,” and, although sensation was but 
little impaired, the power of voluntary 


movement was almost nil. 
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Craft Cramps 


In “tailor’s cramp’’ the trouble seems 
generally to begin with a certain weakness 
of the right thumb and forefinger, which 
makes it difficult to hold the needle; and 
this difficulty increases until the tailor is 
obliged to give up work. There is little to 
see in the hand affected, any more than 
there is in a case of writer’s cramp or 
writer’s palsy; but, after a few stitches, 
the needle held between the thumb and 
forefinger eludes the tailor’s grasp, and 
he can no longer push it through the 
fabric. 

On the subject of glassblower’s cramp—a 
professional deformity of the hand to which 
attention has not often been drawn—a 
French specialist, M. Poncet, made an 
interesting communication some years ago 
to the Académie des Sciences. He described 
the deformity as consisting in a permanent 
and very pronounced flexion of the fingers 
upon the hand, which was more pronounced 
in the case of the third and fourth fingers 
than in that of the other two, leaving the 
thumb wholly unaffected. The inflexion 
occurred principally at the second joint, so 
that the second phalanx was fixed almost 
at right angles to the first. The malady, 
said M. Poncet, was unaccompanied by 
pain. The “distal joints” were more or 
less deformed, the fingers were bent into 


a curve and could not be extended. The 
skin of the palmar surface was somewhat 
thicker and more callous than was usual 
even with manual labourers. Thisdeformity, 
known among French glassblowers as main 
en crochet or main fermée, comes on after 
a short practice of the art of glassblowing, 
and increases progressively. It appears to 
attack the majority of glassblowers, and, 
naturally, is most marked in those who 
have been longest at the work. M. Poncet 
regards it as due to the continuous applica- 
tion of the hand to the tube with which 
a glassblower manipulates his “ metal.” 
Thus, during the eight hours a day through 
which such a man ordinarily works, his 
fingers are without intermission kept closed 
about this tube, and the constraint induces, 
even within a month, some difficulty in 
effecting complete extension. This difficulty 
gradually becomes greater and greater, until 
at last it develops into a completely crippled 
condition of the hand. Altogether, accord- 
ing to M. Poncet, the trade of the glass- 
blower as pursued in France is so unhealthy 
that the operatives who habitually take it 
up as young men are obliged to abandon it 
at about thirty-five years of age, “and do 
so with their hands permanently crippled 
in such a way as to render them useless for 
almost any other occupation.” 
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“The Place I Live In” 


N our November number 1901 we offered 
| prizes for the best Essays on “ The 
Place I live in.” We now have plea- 
sure in giving extracts from some of these. 


My Village Twenty Years Ago 

THERE is no doubt, however, that the real 
interest of the place was in the people who lived 
there; odd eccentric characters, such as are 
rarely met with in the busier centres of life, 
Take, for instance, the vicar; a feeble old 
bachelor, full of aches and woes at all times, 
with an amazing amount of new symptoms and 
treatment for them, which he detailed to all 
sympathisers, in his own pathetic little piping 
voice. His sermons, even on festival days, 
were pitched in a minor key, and were long dis- 
courses, of which he gave us parts here and there, 
with frequent pauses during which he decided 
what to read and what to pass over. Still, 
though he was so small and feeble, and so very 
fidgety and nervous in all his ways, he had the 
spirit of a brave man within him, as was proved 
when burglars were so busy in the neighbour- 
hood. 

In the middle of the night, at the slightest 
sound, he would come down-stairs armed with 
his crutch and an old blunderbuss to face the 
rascals. He was well aware that his anti- 
quated gun would not go off, but “ it would give 
any one an awful fright to see him with it,” he 
assured us, 

The curate, also a bachelor, was interesting 
too, in his way. A big burly man of middle 
age, with rough good-nature, but apt to offend a 
sensitive taste. 

You had to walk far to get out of reach of his 
voice, and the cordiality of his handshake was 
felt for hours. 

But perhaps our greatest oddity was the old 
gentleman who lived alone in the haunted 
house. He was not one of our congregation, but 
conducted his own worship in his own kitchen 
for his own household. His method of dealing 
with burglars was certainly more original than 
the vicar’s. Once buttoned in bed (for all his bed- 
clothes buttoned to the bed) he would not stir 
out again, but he took the precaution to sleep in 
a hideous mask, and trusted entirely to his own 
horrible appearance to frighten away evil-doers, 
Although very rich, he insisted on having all 
his clothes turned, and the village tailor was 
thus employed for several weeks ; the only gar- 
ment that ever escaped this treatment was a 
velvet coat, the wrong side of which was so 
nn that velvet was tabooed for ever 
after. 
But I must not give all the preference to the 
men. Our women were more than equal to 
them. 

Miss Temperley, for instance, had refused, by 
her own confession, the husband for every lady 


in the parish, and not one of the bachelors 
a had laid their fortunes, good or bad, at her 
eet. 

Mrs. Chatterkins always said—but there, 
Mrs, Chatterkins knew so much, It was im- 
possible to have a few words with your maid, or 
to iron out the strings of your bonnet without 
her knowledge, and to appear at church in any- 
thing new insured you a visit from her at once, 
a visit which culminated in the one remark, 
‘* Well now, if it isn’t a rude question, my dear, 
how much might it have cost ?” 

** COUNTRY COUSIN,” 


Wakefield 
Our city and countryside have one interest 
not common. ‘they have memories of 
**. . . old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 


Some of the most passionate and fateful deeds 
of the Wars of the Roses took place here, and 
are represented in a play of Shakespeare, with 
mention of the city and neighbourhood, On a 
certain hill stand the ruins of a castle, dwindled 
to a few fragments, which was besieged, and sur- 
rendered to the Parliamentarians in 1645, and on 
the plains below, a fierce battle was fought on a 
winter day at the close of the year, four hundred 
and forty-one years ago. A queen of fiery 
heart fighting for her son’s succession to the 
throne, won a brief triumph, and her foe, aspir- 
ing to be one day king, tragically fell—his body 
suffering indignity and mockery after death. 
The spot believed to be the scene of this tragedy 
is now marked by a monument set up only a 
few years ago by some who wish to perpetuate 
the memory of the past. On the bridge crossing 
our river is a little chapel now grey and crumb- 
ling, once described by an old writer as “A 
right goodly chapel of Our Lady,” where the 
son of this fallen leader, soon after victorious, 
commanded that masses should be said for the 
repose of his father’s soul. This ‘‘ Chapel on the 
Bridge’? dates from the reign of Edward III., 
but is still used for service on Sunday after- 
noons. Near by, a very different building, a 
worsted-mill, is named after one who was killed 
in cold blood, while seeking refuge after the 
battle; a mere lad, only seventeen years of age, he 
was struck down while imploring mercy, by the 
cruel ‘‘ butcher,” Clifford, in revenge for the 
death of his father in a previous battle. Story 
of Nemesis! 

One feature of our workaday district causes 
much vexation. There are many long chimneys, 
and as each one often pours forth smoke, the 
city and its neighbourhood are often veiled in 
black mist, and our fogs are of a darksome 
gloom. The grime falls everywhere. We can- 
not pluck a posy from our garden without soil- 
ing our fingers, while to gather a pint of goose- 
berries would make them black. To have open 
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windows is to have curtains soon dingy ; many, 
apparently, prefer to keep their windows shut. 
All this is against health and beauty, and 
though there are certainly rosy cheeks amongst 
us, I have never seen here that absolute loveli- 
ness of complexion, the embrowned pink, the 
sun-tinged bloom which comes of pure air and 
undimmed sunshine. 

We have a river. I have seen it, where it 
curves in low-lying pastures, gleam like silver 
and sparkle like gold, but save when a flood 
sends it down tawny and fast-swirling, it is 
black, thick, slow, and sometimes it has an eyil 
smell, and the foam that rushes over the weir 
looks ink-tinged. Once, people used to stand 
upon the bridge to watch salmon leap the weir ! 
Ah! it is often brought home to us that Beauty 
holds here a shrinking dominion, and sometimes 
one longs that it were not so; yet, even here, 
come hours when the aspect of Nature gives 
deep happiness. A May morning, clouded, but 
breathing subtle promise of an exquisite day ; 
apple-blossom, forget-me-nots, and fragrance of 
wailflowers; a flight of white birds rising high 
above green linsett against a cool-grey morn- 
ing cloud; perfume of lilac and whisper of 
silken beech leaves, a rose-lit half-hour of sum- 
mer evening, a calm, golden afternoon, moonlit 
mist, lingering splendour of sunset, spreading 
far and wide and barred with purple, sweet bells 
pealing, and cloudless twilight with the evening 
star—these things exalt one above the worries 
of life to thoughts of God, of the realms unseen, 
and of the Life to come, and make the common 
earth seem holy ground. There is a tendency 
to value education here. We have some good 
schools, and our old Grammar School has pro- 
duced a senior wrangler. There is a love of 
music also; walking out, just when the lights 
are lit, one may hear children practising upon 
the piano in many a home. 

It is said that from the hill behind my home, 
more than twenty churches may be seen, chief 
among them the cathedral, which has stood from 
old times, and is now being enlarged in memory 
of our first bishop. Its beautiful spire rises from 
the height and centre of the town. At the foot 
of the hill is our own little church, whose tolling 
bell always seems to remind us that “Still the 
Church her watch is keeping.” There are many 
who do not go thither, perhaps less from 
irreligion than from habit, a chain which en- 
tangles fast but might be rent in an instant, 
could the spirit be really stirred. A former 
vicar of this parish once said that he had faith 
that in the future a congregation might assemble 
in our church to Holy Communion early on 
New Year’s morning. The day has not yet 
come. I wish that it might.—‘‘ PRIMROSE.” 


A Sussex Farm 


Ir would not suit every one—this old, red 
farm-house among the hills where I have spent 
the whole of my life. Indeed, the great Dr. 


Johnson said that were any one condemned to 
live in this region, he would assuredly desire to 
hang himself, but would find no tree on which 
to perpetrate the rash act! 

rees, however, we have in abundance in our 
valley, for half-a-century ago my father, al- 
though only a yearly tenant, was good citizen 
enough tc plant many, so we have tall beeches, 
sycamores, elms, and evergreens, mingling with 
the old ashes, which are our only native tree. 

The white road to the town runs hedgeless 
and exposed for miles, without a sign of human 
habitation. The wheels of ages have worn this 
road into a trough, with banks of varying 
height on either side, and in winter this is apt 
to be filled up with drifting snow, to the great 
inconvenience of the few vehicles which desire 
to pass along it. 

For eight months of the year these banks are 
brown and bare, but must in reality be one net- 
work of hidden root and seed, for in June and 
July they burst into a display of such gorgeous 
and varied wild-flowers as are seldom seen to- 
gether. Here are thistles of many kinds, from 
the tall musk-thistle to the dwarf variety like 
purple buttons in the turf, wild mignonette, 
and creamy mist of hill meadow-sweet, with 
drooping coral-red buds. We notice the vivid 
gentian blue of the round-headed rampion, 
which grows nowhere else in England, but here 
is as plentiful as dandelions in spring; also 
knapweeds, scabious (often with a gay green 
and carmine burnet moth balanced on its pale 
lavender flowers), dainty pink hill woodruff, 
birdsfoot trefoil, eyebright, and dull purple 
gentians. But no wild-flower favours this region 
more than the orchis family—more than twenty 
kinds have their habitat within a walk of the 
— I live in, including the bee, the fly, the 

utterfly, and the spider orchis. 

There is ample testimony that these hills, so 
lonely now, were the ioltecion of many 
more people in ancient days, and the highest 
points show traces of former cultivation, when 
probably the more fertile plain below was 
covered with an impenetrable forest, with which 
the primitive tools of prehistoric man could not 
cope. Chipped flint implements innumerable 
have been found on our farms—some finely- 
polished axes, some of the roughest manufacture 
—and also traces of the bronze age, and Roman 
coins and pottery. 

Perhaps the most unique point of the place I 
live in is the well. It is more than 160 feet 
deep, and the water is of the purest—no small 
consideration to a family who have abstained 
from alcoholic drinks for more than half a 
century. From this depth the water is raised 
to the surface by a most primitive piece of 
machinery. Inside a huge oaken wheel, a 
donkey, pony, or man steps on and on like a 
squirrel in a wheel-cage, and over the massive 
axle is hung a long chain with a huge bucket 
at either end, so that the full one comes up as 
the empty one goes down.—‘‘ AUNT TABITHA.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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From Our Own 


Another Rebellion against the 
Vatican 


FReEsH and serious troubles have arisen for 
the Vatican out of its policy of continually acting 
as though it were a Temporal Power. The 
present difficulty originated in what at first 
appeared a small incident. Last year the Pope 
issued a Bull, pro croatica gente, by which a 
benevolent institution in Rome, called St. 
Gerome, which for five centuries had had the 
object of helping the population on the eastern 
side of the Adriatic, the greater part of which 
is Italian or Slav, was transferred to the benefit 
of the Croats, who are the eternal enemies of the 
others. A racial struggle ensued which called 
forth the intervention, not only of Austria and 
Italy, which, without precedent in modern 
history, agreed not to recognise the papal Bull, 
but also little Montenegro, which claimed for its 
people and all the Servians—to which nation- 
ality they boast of belonging—the same rights 
as the Dalmatians and Slavs. A Montenegrin 
mission led by Count Voinovitch was sent to the 
Pope, and this act of recognition by a schismatic 
ruler, who is also the father-in-law of the King 
of Italy, was quite enough to flatter the Vatican 
and to induce it to draw back. The Pope was 
also influenced by the threat of Prince Nicholas 
to rupture the Concordat, concluded in 1887, 
with the Holy See, by which the Church makes 
considerable concessions to Montenegro, author- 
ising the clergy there to use the Slay liturgy, 
and recognising the Archbishop of Antivari, 
Monsignor Milinovitch, as Primate of the whole 
of Servia, while the Prince is merely pledged to 
pay a yearly subvention of 50,000 frs. to the 
Archbishop, which, however, he never has paid 
and never will pay. But the agreement has an 
importance for the Vatican inasmuch as Mon- 
tenegro represents a great moral force in the 
Balkans, and has much weight in the European 
scale of international politics through the rela- 
tionship of the reigning Prince with the Italian 
and Rassian Courts. The retreat of the Vatican 
aroused the indignation of the Croats, who, led 


Correspondents 


by their own Archbishop, Monsignor Stross- 
mayer, a most gallant veteran fighter, openly 
threatened a rebellion against the papacy, and 
a new movement of Los von Rom, which has 
already been inaugurated by the going over 
of several thousands of students to the Greek 
Church.—s. ©. 


Decreasing Jewish Population in 
Germany 


THE Jews of Germany are considerably per- 
plexed that their numbers are receding in the 
Fatherland. It is an error to suppose that the 
Hebrew population is rapidly and in all lands 
increasing. This may be true in Russia, Austria, 
and Roumania, also, perhaps, in England and in 
the United States; in Germany it is certainly 
not the case. Until 1880, German Jews in- 
creased at a more rapid rate than the Christian 
population, but since that year a distinct falling- 
off is perceptible. An examination of the rate 
of births conclusively proves this. From 1820 
to 1866 the number of Jewish births was 37 per 
thousand of the entire population. In the four 
following years this percentage sank to 30. 
During the past nine years it has sunk still 
further to 22 per cent.—w. A. M. 


Canal from Azov to Caspian 


Tae Russian Government in recent years 
have done notable work in carrying out pro- 
jects of enormous difficulty. It is sufficient to 
mention the great Siberian railway. A project 
of great magnitude, which, if carried out, will 
revoluticnise the trade of Southern Russia, is 
now engaging the attention of the Tsar's ad- 
visers. This is nothing less than the building 
of a canal which will connect the Sea of Azoy 
with the Caspian. Peter the Great, the Empress 
Catharine, and Alexander III. considered the 
problems connected with this undertaking, but 
the technical difficulties were considered insur- 
mountable. But an eminent Russian engineer, 
M. Daniloff, has now come forward with what 
looks like a feasible scheme, and his plans have 
already received the careful attention of the 
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Ministry of Ways and Communications. He 
proposes a canal with an average of 72 feet 
width and 104 feet depth. The canal would 
leave the Azov at Krivaya Krossa, and would 
run parallel to the sea until Taganrog was 
reached. The canal would then trend in aS.E. 
direction, and pass through the Manytch valley, 
and through a number of salt lakes and marshes, 
until Lagansk, on the Caspian, is reached. The 
cost of this great undertaking is estimated at 
ten million pounds sterling. Its entire length 
would be a little over 500 miles, and the prob- 
able time for its completion ten years,—M. A. M. 


Predominant and Conquering 
Languages 

A LEARNED German statistician in the Munich 
Allgemeine Zeitung gives some interesting de- 
tails regarding the distribution of the great 
conquering languages. Leaving Chinese out of 
the question, which in its various dialects is the 
language of 400 millions, English is easily first. 
Roughly speaking, English is spoken by 100 
millions, German comes next with 69 millions, 
and if the Low German dialects be included, 
there are 85 millions of German-speaking people. 
Russian follows with 67 millions. Two lan- 
guages which once covered the world, French 
and Spanish, are now spoken by only 41 and 40 
millions respectively; and Italian, which has 
lately shown signs of spreading, 30 millions. 
More than half of all the newspapers in the 
world appear in English. In the United States 
an idea may be had of the mixture of languages 
when it is stated that the newspapers of this 
country appear in twenty-four different lan- 
guages, The progress made during the last 
centuries by the conquering languages is in- 
structive. At the end of the fifteenth century 
only four millions spoke English, and at the 
end of the sixteenth only 20 millions. From 
the fifteenth till the end of the seventeenth 
century German was the language of only 10 
millions, and one hundred years ago of 31 mil- 
lions. Four hundred years ago Russian was 
spoken by only three millions, and one century 
ago by only 30 millions. According to the 
French authority, M. Carnac, English is the 
language of 116 millions, German of 80 millions, 
Russian of 85, French of 52, Italian of 54, and 
Spanish of 44 millions. The same authority 
reckons that at the present rate of progress 
English will be spoken by 640 millions at the 
close of the twentieth century, German by 210, 
Russian by 263, French by 85, Italian by 77, 
and Spanish by 74 millions.—M. A, M. 
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The Cultivation of Vacant City Lots 


Wuen Governor Pingree of Michigan was the 
mayor of the city of Detroit, he conceived the 
idea of cultivating vacant lots for the benefit of 
the poor. ‘‘Pingree potato farms,’’ as they 
wero popularly called, proved so successful in 
Detroit, that the idea was put into operation in 
many other cities of the United States. The 
original scheme has been modified and extended 
to suit peculiar local conditions where it has 
been applied, but the general working plan 
remains unchanged. Wherever a vacant city 
lot is found which is not being used for build- 
ing or other purposes, the Association for the 
Cultivation of Vacant Lots asks permission of 
the owner to till and cultivate it until sold or 
rented. The Association assigns certain portions 
of all the lots thus obtained to poor and worthy 
families, who in return for their labour in culti- 
vating the plots are given the vegetables and 
fruits which they produce. In accepting the 
assignment, each gardener agrees to surrender 
the ground whenever required, to regard their 
neighbours’ boundaries, to keep off trespassers 
from the lots, etc. The success of the movement 
may be summarised in the record of the Phila- 
delphia Association, which in the year 1901 
assigned 632 gardens to 600 families, who raised 
crops of the market value of $30,000 (£6000). 
The expenses of the Association for the same 
period were only $4240.40 (about £850), so that 
the return for the money invested was about 
sixfold. But the pecuniary benefit was perhaps 
the least of the profits. Health was restored, 
drunkenness and crime diminished, a love of 
out-of-door work instilled, and a general habit 
of thrift created. Even the most hopeless and 
abandoned characters were given a fair trial, 
and in not a few cases the results were gratify- 
ing. Little children were encouraged to work 
on the gardens, and the training which these, 
as well as the older workers, received made 
them capable of gaining good positions later 
as gardeners at country-seats. Some special 
features that have recently been incorporated 
in the movement are—(1) the co-operative 
farm on which the most deserving gardeners 
are given extra work at 12} cents (about 
half a shilling) per hour, the profits going 
to the management; (2) a farm worked by 
a man owning a horse, shares being divided 
between the gardener and the Association ; (3) 
winter work, by which certain hardy vegetables 
were produced out of season by growing under 
glass.—A. B. R. 





























Fattening Oysters in America 


Every one who likes oysters—and who does 
not ?—will be glad to hear that the United 
States Fish Commission has come to the rescue, 
and will save the humble bivalve from the ex- 
tinction that has been threatening him in the 
south, particularly in his special home in 
Chesapeake Bay and its inlets. 

It was high time! Since 1880 the annual out- 
put from Maryland and Virginian waters( whence 
come fifty per cent. of all American oysters) has 
dropped from eighteen million to thirteen 
million bushels in quantity, and the value from 
$7,000,000 to about $4,000,000. That is to say, 
in the face of increased demand and decreased 
production, the value of the oyster has dropped 
about twenty per cent. There must be some- 
thing very seriously the matter to bring about 
such a state of affairs, 

There is—but it is not what it is popularly 
supposed to be! Most people think that there 
has been an actual diminution in the number 
of oysters, brought about by careless methods 
of dredging, the marketing of under-sized or 
unider-aged oysters, the spoliation of beds, and 
soon. All these have doubtless played a part 
to the oyster’s injury, but not half as serious a 
one as hus been supposed. The chances are that 
the number of oysters actually alive in Chesa- 
peake Bay to-day is larger than ever before, 
What is lacking is not oysters, but marketable 
oysters. The bivalves are there, but owing to 
some cause or other their food supply has so far 
failed that they have had a hard time to keep 
body and soul together, and have no time to 
think of getting fat in order to tickle a Christian 
palate. Possibly they refuse to get fat from 
prudential motives, preferring to live lean rather 
than die fat—but this is improbable. 

Having satisfied itself that the failure of the 
food supply was the principal cause for the 
deterioration, the Commission set itself to work 
to remedy this by supplying the food. After 
four or five years of failure, it has at last found 
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how to do this on a commercial basis and at a 
profitable price, and is now ready to impart its 
methods to others. 

The food of the oyster is the diatom, which 
exists more or less plentifully in all waters, but 
which has been failing of late years, probably 
through deficiency in its food supply. The first 
problem, then, was to furnish food for the 
diatom. Fortunately, this was readily found 
in the ordinary commercial fertilisers—the 
nitrates, phosphates, etc. These, dumped in 
the waters or strewn along the banks, soon 
seeped in, and in due time brought about a 
plentiful supply of oyster food. 

The oyster, however, is a haughty creature. 
He would die within arm’s length of food before 
he would move an inch in order to feast plenti- 
fully. It was therefore necessary not only to 
produce the food, but to bring it to his lips, 
This was done by putting the lean and hungry 
fellows on wooden trays in a sort of canal in the 
middle of an enclosed pond, and forcing a cur- 
rent of water to flow over them by means of a 
propeller. The haughty bivalve lay quiescent, 
sucking in the water as it passed, appropriating 
its diatoms for its own use, and passing the 
water on. In consequence, he soon began to 
take on a solid appearance, and to let out his 
waistcoat-button. 

With such a plant, which costs only a few 
hundred dollars (when once the pond is ob- 
tained), the leanest and poorest oysters can be 
fattened in less than two weeks. Miserable 
objects which no one would eat ur buy become 
in that time morsels fit for the gods—and for 
which the plutocrats are entirely willing to pay 
a price that will pay all expenses, and leave the 
grower more than a hundred per cent. profit on 
his investment. 

There is no reason why any one who now 
grows poor oysters should not quadruple his 
profits at an expense which is really little more 
than nominal, as practically all the work can 
easily be done by himself in the summer-time, 
when work is dull about oyster-farms.—c. M. 
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Science and Discovery 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


Volcanic Eruptions and their Causes 


THE terrible volcanic eruptions in the West 
Indies, and their appalling consequences, are 
unpleasant reminders of the frailty of the earth’s 
crust on which we live, and the forces imprisoned 
beneath it. It is not often realised that a few 
miles below our feet the temperature is sufficient 
to convert any rock into a mass of incandescent 
liquid such as rushed out from fissures in Mont 
Pelée during the recent eruption in Martinique. 
At a depth of about one mile below the earth’s 
surface, the temperature of boiling water is 
reached, and at the depth of thirty miles all 
known substances would be melted. Volcanoes 
are natural safety-valves for the escape of steam 
and lava produced by this great internal heat. 
The molten rock may be in immense cavities in 
the earth’s crust and be squeezed out by the 
contraction of the crust, or it may be forced out 
by the subsidence of rocks into it. But whether 
the liquid rock is supposed to occupy only large 
hollows of the crust or to be under practically 
the whole of the crust, the irritant which brings 
about an eruption seems to be water. By some 
means or other water findsits way to the heated 
mass and is immediately converted into steam, 
with the result that an explosion occurs and 
masses of rock are hurled into the air followed 
by a stream of what might almost be termed 
liquid fire from the mouth and sides of the 
voleano. There are few actual flames, the 
appearance of burning being caused by the re- 
flection of the light from the incandescent lava 
upon the cloud of steam and dust ejected from 
the crater. The dust mingled with the rain 
caused by the cooling of the steam falls to the 
ground as showers of mud which frequently 
does as much damage as the flow of lava. It 
will be understood from this explanation that a 
volcano which is constantly in action is really 
safer than one which slumbers for years together. 
Wherever a volcano exists, whether it is now 
extinct or not, we have evidence of a weak part 
of the earth’s crust which may renew the activity 
of the past. As the crust becomes thicker every 
year to a slight extent, it is more difficult for the 
imprisoned vapours and molten rock to break 
out, hence eruptions tend to be more violent as 
they are less frequent. In the Auvergne district 
of France there are volcanic craters as perfect as 
any on the earth, and no one could say that the 
smouldering fires beneath them may not one 
day break forth as suddenly as they have in the 
West Indies recently. Remembering this, we 
can the better sympathise with those who have 
to live in regions of volcanic activity. 


Photography of the “Holy Shroud” 
at Turin 
A FEW weeks ago the sensational announce- 


ment was made that a portrait of the body of 
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Christ had been photographed from the ‘‘ Holy 
Shroud” kept at Turin, and reasons were given 
for believing that it was an actual picture of the 
body of Our Lord imprinted by natural means 
upon His winding-sheet. There are upon the 
relic dark stains in which the outlines of a 
human figure can be traced, and by photo- 
graphing these marks a striking picture of what 
is said to be the body of Christ was obtained by 
Signor 8. Pia, of Turin, about eighteen months 
ago. The picture is of a very realistic nature, 
the face having the expression associated with 
that of Our Lord, and the body showing marks 
of the crucifixion. So far we have only a plain 
statement of fact, but when the origin of the 
markings comes to be considered, we are on 
more doubtful ground. Archzeologists who have 
made a special study of the shroud at Turin de- 
clare that it is not authentic, and that it was 
manufactured fourteen hundred years after the 
death of Christ. It is maintained that the pic- 
ture was printed upon the relic from a wood 
engraving in the fourteenth century; and this 
explanation is rendered probable by the fact 
that another shroud, kept in the Paris National 
Library, has been photographed, and a similar 
figure has been obtained to that given by the 
shroud at Turin. The reason why the subject 
has been brought into prominence, in spite of 
the doubts as to the authenticity of the relic at 
Turin, is that experiments have shown that it 
would be within the limits of possibility for a 
human body to produce a photographic im- 
pression upon a shroud such as that in which 
the body of Christ was wrapped. A winding- 
sheet which had been dipped in oil and aloes 
would be sensitive to exhalations from a body 
which had been exposed to sunlight for several 
hours and had undergone extreme suffering. 
The suggestion is, therefore, that what is seen 
on the ‘‘Holy Shroud” at Turin is a photo- 
graphic negative of Christ, produced by the 
action of vapours from the Sole upon the cloth 
impregnated with oil and aloes, This inter- 
pretation has a certain amount of scientific 
evidence for its support, but it cannot by any 
means be considered as established, and at 
present it is little more than an interesting 
speculation. 


Disappearing Animals 


NATURALISTS have long urged that systematic 
attemptsshould be madeto prevent theextinction 
of many noble and beautiful animals, and regu- 
lations for the preservation of a few species are 
in force in several regions of the world. In the 
United States efforts are being made to save 
some of the native animals from the fate of 
extinction, Among the vanishing races are the 
bison, the pronghorn antelope, the elk, the 
Rocky Mountain goat, moose, grizzly bear and 
beaver, all of which are characteristic American 
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animals. At the present time there are only a 
few hundred survivors of the millions of bison or 
American buffalo of a century ago, and these 
would probably have gone if homes had not been 
provided for them. The moose is now a rare 
animal in the United States, the elk is no longer 
easily obtained, and the grizzly bear is believed 
to be rapidly approaching extinction outside the 
Yellowstone National Park, where, owing to the 
care of those in charge, both it and the elk are 
still preserved. Dr.8. P. Langley has for many 
years urged that the State should provide 
refuges for American animals which are being 
exterminated for purposes of commerce or sport. 
The National Zoological Park at Washington 
was established for this purpose, and two of the 
animals preserved from extinction in it are here 
shown from a report just published. It is to be 
hoped that the United States Congress will accept 
the suggestion of Dr. Langley 
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islands, where he has been occu- 
yjied with missionary work, 
Vhen a native receives a serious 
blow on the head from a stone 
or a club, so that his skull is 
fractured, an operation is often 
performed to remove the injured 
part by trephining, the instru- 
ment used being a piece of shell 
or a sharp flake of flint. This 
delicate operation is not only 
performed in cases of fracture of 
the skull, but in epilepsy and 
certain forms of insanity caused 
by the pressure of the skull upon 
the brain. After the operation 
the patient is sometimes partially 
paralysed for a time, and some- 
times lapses into idiocy, but the 
natives affirm that while the 
cures of insanity and epilepsy 
are many, the instances of in- 
jurious effects of the operation 
are few. Trephining is even 
verformed in this primitive way as a cure for 
eadache. The Rey. J. A. Crump states that in 
one village the operation has become so fashion- 
able that a handsome boy or girl is generally 
persuaded to submit to it as an aid to longevity, 
there being no absolute need for its perform- 
ance. Remarkable as it may appear, there is 
much evidence that trephining was performed 
in prehistoric times both in the Old and New 
Worlds. Numerous trephined skulls have been 
found in various parts of Peru, belonging to 
a period of at least two hundred years before 
the discovery of America by Columbus, and the 
character of the cavity in many cases shows 
that the patients lived after the operation. A 
photograph of one of these Peruvian skulls is 
given on next page. Skulls with similar cavities 
have been found in our own country—in the 
British camp near Worthing, for instance. The 





to provide aranch on which f%; 
rare animals can live with- |° 
out a sense of captivity for a 
time before being trans- 
ported to the Park at Wash- 
ington, where everything 
will be done to preserve their 
race from yanishing com- 
pletely from the list of 
American fauna. 





Primitive Surgery in 
the South Seas 


THe Rey. J. A. Crump 
describes in the current 
number of the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute 
some remarkable surgical 
operations on the human 
skull practised in New 
Britain and other South Sea 
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PREHISTORIC SKULL FROM PERU, SHOWING CAVITY 
MADE BY INCISIONS 


remarkable point is that so many uncivilised 
peoples should practise these grave operations 
with such primitive instruments as flint knives 
and saws, and so often be successful. 


Cultivation of the Sense of Colour 


A PERSON with a musical ear can distinguish 
much smaller differences of pitch than one who 
has not cultivated this faculty. There are, of 
course, people who are tone-deaf, just as there 
are others who are colour-blind, but most people 
are able to tell the difference between one note 
and another, or one colour from another. Dr. 
W. H. R. Rivers has found, however, that 
natives of Upper Egypt and of Murray Island, 
in Torres Straits, have no word of their own for 
blue, and are insensitive to this colour. Though 
they are able to distinguish delicate gradations 
of tint in red and yellow glasses, they call a 
glass white which to the eye of an European is 
strongly coloured blue. From the fact that many 
uncivilised races have no names for green and 
blue in their language, it is suggested that the 
capacity for appreciating the sensation of blue 
1s a comparatively modern accomplishment— 
that, in fact, the blue colour sense has been 
evolved. On the other hand, it is urged that 
the absence of names for blue is merely the 
result of neglect. From the examination of 
works of art, conclusive evidence has been ob- 
tained that the warm colours have a greater 
emotional or wsthetic value than the blues. 
Savages and primitive men naturally give their 
attention to the more emotional colours, neglect- 
ing others, and so educate their sense of red, 
while neglecting their sense of blue. The sensi- 
bility may thus be there, though the name for 
the colour may not be known, because there has 
been no need for it in the primitive vocabulary. 
But whatever is the true explanation, it is 
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curious that though Egyptian peasants are well 
acquainted with blue objects, and often wear 
blue clothes, they have no recognised term for 
this colour. 


Photography of Air Currents 


Many people must have noticed, when watch- 
ing the movements of small steam vessels 
like tugs or yachts, that while one will glide 
through the water almost as though it met with 
no resistance, another of equal power labours in 
rolling a formidable wave before it. The same 
difference occurs in still more subtle form in the 
air, and the study of the causes of the difference 
is very closely connected with that of artificial 
flight. Dr. Marey, of the French Institute, has 
undertaken a detailed investigation of currents 
of air by means of kinematograph photography. 
By an ingenious device, Dr. Marey is able to 
show the direction and character of air currents, 
and to obtain photographic records of them. 
The accompanying illustrations show air cur- 
rents stream- 
ing past an 
obstacle, and 
being broken 
up by it. In 
the lower pic- 
ture the ob- 
stacle has a 
slight projec- 
tion on the 
bottom, and 
it will be 
noticed that, 
small as it is, 
it causes the 
form of the 
air currents 
to be greatly 
disturbed. 
The torpedo- 
shaped ob- 
stacle shown 
in the pictures 
is found to be 
that which 
offers the least 
resistance to air currents, and this is, there- 
fore, the best shape for a machine intended 
for aérial navigation. A slight divergence from 
this form causes very definite differences of re- 
sistance. Dr. Marey’s experiments are of great 
value in connection with the subject of venti- 
lation, as well as in the study of the best shapes 
of vessels for navigation in air and water. 





AIR CURRENTS PASSING SMOOTH 
CURVED OBJECT 





AIR CURRENTS PASSING CURVED 
OBJECT HAVING PROJECTION 


As the result of a critical examination of avail- 
able evidence, Prof. A. H. Keane has arrived at 
the conclusion that Rhodesia was the source of 
the gold which the Hebrew Scriptures assured 
us was brought from Ophir to Solomon, by ships 
of Tarshish. 
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Varieties 


Books in the House 


Dr. Hunter, who edited the Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, had so many books in his house that 
his landlord in Mecklenburg Street took alarm 
lest the floor should give way. This led to his 
leaving, and building a house for himself. But 
he was not so perplexed as Thomas Rawlinson, 
of whom we read he resided in Gray’s Inn, but 
in 1716, having filled his four reoms so com- 
pletely with books that he was obliged to sleep 
in the passage, he was compelled to move. 


The Duchess of Sutherland on Girls’ 
Books 


THE Duchess of Sutherland, writing to the 
Saturday Review, says it puzzles her that any 
one is to be found who doubts the ‘essential 
one-ness”’ of boy and girl nature. “ Books for 
boys,” she says, ‘‘ appeal to girls because they 
appeal to boys, and for no other reason. Why 
should courage, resource, and fair-play be 
attributes held up for the admiration of the 
male sex alone in ‘man that is born of a 
woman’? I spent my pocket-money on The 
Boy’s Own Paper from the age of six ; it gave me 
an early appreciation of healthy journalism.” 


“Full Steam Ahead” 

On my return journey from Kroonstadt re- 
cently, the driver of my train gave a graphic 
account of the blowing up of the line near 
Amerika siding two nights previously. For 
fifteen years, he said, he had been an engine- 
driver, and had been afraid of nothing; but 
this experience ‘‘ fair put the fear o’ God into” 
him, and he refused to drive any more on that 
section of the line at night. He was approach- 
ing the siding at one a.m. on Friday night, 
when he saw two Boers lighting the fuse of the 
dynamite charges under the line. He was too 
close to stop, and, if he had been able to do so, 
the train would have been at the mercy of any 
Boers that might be near, perhaps in force. 
So he turned on “ Full steam ahead.” Bump, 
bang went the cow-catcher against a huge 
boulder of stone, but the train kept to the line, 
and just as the last truck was clear the dynamite 
exploded. Next morning the engineers drew 
out forty charges, only three of which had been 
fired.— A Doctor in Khaki (Murray). 


Keeping the Streets 

**JameEs III.,” as it was the custom in Rome 
to call the son of James II., married Clementine, 
a grand-daughter of the famous Sobieski. When 
she died, the College of Cardinals, in their violet 
or mourning robes, followed in the funeral 
cavalcade from the church of SS. Apostoli to 
St. Peter’s, where she was buried. he order 
issued by the governor of the city on the preced- 
ing day has been recently published (see Lanci- 
ani's Home) :—** With the view of removing all 
obstacles which might interfere with the orderly 
progress of the pageant from the church of SS. 


Apostoli to St. Peter’s, we, Marcellino Corio, 
Governor of Rome and its districts, order, com- 
mand, and bring to notice to all concerned, of 
whatever sex or condition of life, not to trespass 
or intrude over the line of the procession with 
their coaches, carriages, or wagons, under the 
penalty of the loss of the horses, besides other 
punishments for the owners of the said coaches, 
carriages, and wagons, while the coachmen or 
drivers shall be stretched three times on the 
rack then and there without trial or appeal. 
Given in Rome from our residence this day, 
Jan. 21, 1735.” 


Submerged Ships 

THE volcanic lake of Nerni is one of the most 
lovely spots on the Alban Hills, and it has a 
mystery of its own in two submerged ships, 
which have lain for ages beneath its peaceful 
surface. Lanciani, in his New Tales of Old 
Rome (Macmillan), gives some account of them. 
With the aid of an engineer from Florence and 
seamen from Genoa, Cardinal Prospero Colonna 
—in 1431 or thereabouts—made an effort to 
raise one of them, but the chains broke, and 
only some fragments of marvellous workman- 
ship were brought to the surface. In 1535, one 
De Marchi, who had invented a diving-bell, 
went down, but brought back only some rough 
measurements and details. A third attempt 
was made in 1827, without success, and yet 
another in 1895. In that year the search made 


* by divers led to the discovery of many rich 


decorations. ‘The fanciful naval engineer,” 
says Lanciani, ‘‘ who designed and built these 
floating palaces, must have been allowed to 
follow the most extravagant flights of his 
imagination without regard to time and expense. 
The deck is paved with disks of porphyry and 
serpentine not thicker than a quarter of an 
inch, framed in segments and lines of white, 
gold, red, and green enamel. The parapets and 
railings are cast in metal and heavily gilded ; 
lead pipes inscribed with the name of Caligula 
carried the water to the fountains playing 
amidships.” The length of the smaller vessel 
has been ascertained to be 200 feet; the length 
of the other exceeds 250 feet. The mooring- 
rings of solid bronze, some of which were 
secured, are exquisitely beautiful. Were these 
ships ever used in association with the temple 
worship on the edge of the lake, or were they 
the summer toy of luxurious emperors ? 


Cape Town in 1806 

A CENTURY ago there were no war corre- 
spondents, and the military men who had the 
ability or the wish to write about the engage- 
ments they fought, or their surroundings, must 
have been very few. It is all the more interest- 
ing, therefore, to come upon the following 
succinct description of Cape Town in 1806, 
when the writer, who was a private in the old 
71st Regiment of the Highland Light Infantry, 
stayed there for three weeks before setting out 
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to Buenos Ayres to take partin the ill-fated 
Whitelock affair :— 

“Tt was early in the morning when we first 
beheld the land about the Cape of Good Hope. 
We soon after could distinguish a hill, called 
the Sugar Loaf; and next reached a low island, 
called Robben island. We anchored in Table 
Bay, and were disembarked next day. 

**Cape Town lies in a valley, the sides of 
which rise gently to the foot of the mountains 
that encompass it on all sides. Those near the 
town are of great height. The houses of the 
town are coloured white or yellow. They are 
mostly built of stone, and appear as if they 
were not a month old, they are so clean. The 
streets are paved with flagstones, which, I am 
told, are brought from India. They are very 
agreeable in so hot a climate, being very cool. 

‘*T expected to see few people here but Dutch, 
but I found a collection of all the nations of the 
world. No doubt the Dutch are most numerous, 
but there are a great many Germans, Swiss, 
French, British, Irish, ete, all very much 
assimilated to each other. The Dutch have 
made the French more graye; the French the 
Dutch less sedate. Every class of foreigners 
seems the better for being thus mixed with 
others. All are equally industrious, all seem 
happy and content.” 

If only the young private who wrote the 
above could revisit Cape Town now, with what 
astonishment would he mark the great liners, 
and transports, and ocean tramps, and the tall 
steel ships, that fill the bay ; and in the streets 
of the city, still retaining so much of the old 
along with the new, meet among the cosmo- 
politan crowd that throngs them the represent- 
atives of the Greater Britain, sons of the 
Empire that the British little dreamt of a 
hundred years ago, and discover in some of 
them, it may be, descendants of his own.— G. G. 


Bottles and Corks 

A WELL-KNOWN member of the Norfolk Cir- 
cuit, Hart (afterwards Thorold) related to me, 
that he once fell in with an elderly officer in the 
old Cambridge coach to London, who made 
inquiries concerning Robinson (Baptist minister 
at Cambridge). ‘‘ 1 met him,” said the stranger, 
‘in this very coach when I was a young man, 
and when my tone of conversation was that 
universal among young officers, and I talked in 
a very free tone with this Mr. Robinson. I did 
not take him for a clergyman, though he was 
dressed in black, for he was by no means 
solemn ; on the contrary he told several droll 
stories. But there was one very odd thing about 
him—that he continually interlarded his stories 
with an exclamation, ‘ Bottles and corks!’ This 
seemed so strange that I could not help at last 
asking him why he did so, saying that did not 
seem to improve his stories at all. ‘Don’t 
they ?’ said Mr. Robinson; ‘I’m glad to know 
that, for I merely used those words by way of 
experiment.’ ‘Experiment!’ said 1; ‘how 
do you mean that?’ ‘Why, I will tell you. 
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I rather pride myself on story-telling, and 
wish to make my stories as good as they can 
be. Now I observed that you told several 
very pleasant stories, and that you continu- 
ally made use of oaths, such as Now, 
I can’t use such words, for they are irreverent 
towards the Almighty, and | believe actually 
sinful; therefore 1 wanted to try whether 
could not find words that would answer the pur- 
pose as well, and be quite innocent at the same 
time.’ All this,” said the officer, “was said in 
so good-humoured a tone, that I could not 
possibly take offence, though apt enough to do 
so. The reproof had an effect upon me, and 
very much contributed to my breaking myself 
of the habit of profane swearing.”—Diary of 
Henry Crabb Robinson, 





Astronomical Notes for July 


On the first day of this month the Sun, in tne 
latitude of Greenwich, rises at 3h. 49m. in the 
morning, and sets at 8h. 18m. in the evening; 
on the 11th he rises at 3h. 57m. and sets at 
8h. 12m.; and on the 21st he rises at 4h. 10m. 
and sets at 8h. 3m. He will be nearest the Earth 
soon after noon on the 4th. The Moon will 
become New at 59 minutes past noon (Green- 
wich time) on the 5th; enter her First Quarter 
at 47 minutes past noon on the 12th; become 
Full at a quarter before 5 o’clock on the after- 
noon of the 20th; and enter her Last Quarter at 
a quarter past 5 on the morning of the 28th. 
She will be in perigee, or nearest the Earth, 
about 2 o’clock on the afternoon of the 4th (on 
which day higher tides than usual may be ex- 
pected), and in apogee, or farthest from us, 
about a quarter past 1 o’clock on the morning of 
the 17th. No eclipses or other special pheno- 
mena of importance are due this month. The 
planet Mercury will be at greatest western 
elongation from the Sun on the 16th, and will 
be visible in the morning during the second and 
third weeks of the month, moving in an 
easterly direction through the constellation 
Gemini, and passing very near its star Delta on 
the 27th. Venus is still a morning star, but 
somewhat less bright than last month, and rising 
a little later; she moves in the course of the 
monthfrom Taurus into Gemini, at some distance 
nearly due west of Mercury. Mars also is in the 
same part of the sky, passing near Eta, Mu, and 
Nu, Geminorum on the 23rd, 26th, and 28th 
respectively, and approaching Venus at the end 
of the month, so that the two planets will be in 
close conjunction on the morning of the 1st of 
August. Jupiter rises earlier each night, soon 
after sunset at the end of this month; he is 
situated in the constellation Capricornus, and 
moving slowly in a westerly direction from the 
star Iota to Theta, both of which are of about 
the 44 magnitude. Saturn is at opposition to 
the Sun on the 17th, and is visible all night, 
situated in the constellation Sagittarius, some 
distance to the south-west of Jupiter. 

Ww. T. LYNN. 
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Women’s Interests 


The Old Order Changeth 


I sometrmes think the greatest service we 
could individually render our kind would be to 
express in permanent form, after sufficiently 
long experience of the ways of life, our personal 
estimate of values in the matter of aids to 
happiness and aids to virtue. Even if time 
proved our conclusions erroneous, the errors 
themselves would be conducive to reflection. 

It was the perusal for the first time of Miss 
Muloch’s Woman’s Thoughts about Women, a 
book published some five-and-twenty years ago, 
which crystallised into a definite opinion an 
idea which had long floated nebulously in my 
mind. It is interesting to learn now what a 
woman who had had considerable experience 
of life sincerely believed and endeavoured to 
teach a generation ago. 

In Miss Muloch’s day there were only four 
professions available for ladies, so she says— 
teaching, painting, literature and public enter- 
taining, including acting and vocal or in- 
strumental music. Now the openings are so 
numerous that a Dictionary of Employments for 
Women has been compiled, and The English 
Woman’s Year Book, consisting of some three 
hundred closely-printed pages of information 
regarding methods of self-support and the 
periodical changes in the preparatory course 
for these and in their rates of remuneration, is 
issued annually, and has an extensive circula- 
tion. Such modifications in the conditions affect- 
ing women as a quarter of a century has brought 
forth would have been incredible to the amiable 
author of John Halifax, Gentleman. 

Miss Muloch regarded the home-maker, when 
successful, as being on the highest plane avail- 
able for her sex, and deprecates anything which 
would drag her from that ideal state of happy 
obscurity into the public eye. 

Now a present-day contributor to an 
American magazine declares that what is urgent 
for women is to learn to ‘‘ sit serenely in the lap 
of Fame,” to regard their presence there as 
natural and to assent to it without fuss, In 
Miss Muloch’s day it may be observed that 
people did not speak of the lap of Fame but of 
its pinnacle, on which eminence the enthroned 
were not expected to think of comfort. 

But perhaps the changed estimates reached in 
a single generation are brought home to us 
most startlingly by the paper on ‘‘Growing Old.” 
** After thirty,” says Miss Muloch, “‘ball costume 
is the very last sort of attire that a lady can 
assume with impunity, indeed it may be 
questioned whether at any age beyond twenty 
it is really becoming.” By ball costume it is 
evident that evening dress was here meant, as 
the writer goes on to advise those who have 
passed that patriarchal limit to wear ‘‘autumnal 
livery, sober-tinted substantial gowns,” and 
indicates that ‘‘a prettycap” would be a seemly 
head-dress, 

Here womian’s entire dependence on the 


beauty of early youth is clearly indicated, and 
her marriageableness brought into view. In 
prehistoric periods woman’s face was her fortune; 
was the bloom of the morn off that, then she 
must accept the consequences and don the sober 
livery and the cap without any nonsense. 

Practical work has modified this sentimental 
estimate. A woman who depends on her own 
skill and intelligence for her success knows 
that at thirty she has merely begun to see the 
way and find her pace, that her place at the 

al depends more on her powers and sincerity 
in using them than on accidents of form and 
feature, and that she is not on the wane so 
early. 

The assumption that possibilities were ex- 
hausted at thirty,and that nothing was available 
subsequently but autumn tints and the autumnal 
mind, must have wrought incalculable woe to 
past generations of women ; let us be thankful 
that we are wiser to-day! The cap and the 
‘substantial gown’’ marked an epoch in in- 
dividual history, the epoch in which effort 
would be of no avail and hope was ended. 
There comes a time when the retirement of the 
back bench is natural and acceptable enough, 
but the usage that fixed women there arbitrarily 
when every nerve was tingling with desire of 
the arena was terrible. When people are 
taught to consider themselves old and unfit at 
thirty for anything that demands brightness 
and strength, some hideously wrong estimate is 
at work. People can be so worn out with 
labour that at thirty they look old. I have 
seen persons of both sexes deeply wrinkled in the 
early twenties, but this was the brand of suffer- 
ing, and should have appealed audibly to the 
intelligent and humane. If it was general in 
Miss Muloch’s day for women to look old at 
thirty, then the race must have lived on a 
depressed level of hope and happiness from 
which the present generation may congratulate 
itself that it has escaped. I have been present 
on several successive summers at an annual 
social function which women alone attend, 
where evening dress is indispensable and where 
the majority of the guests took leave of 
their thirtieth birthday some time ago, and 
in no case did it occur to me that a ‘‘ sober- 
tinted, substantial gown” would have been pre- 
ferable to that worn, or that a cap would have 
been decorous. To-day women work on many 
hundred lines with skill and ability, and do not 
think of age till they begin to feel its disabilities, 
and somehow it would seem as if that was what 
Nature had intended. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Hopeful is thanked for her kind contribution, 
which has been forwarded, to the N.S.P.C.C. 
VERITY. 
Letters requiring answers to be addressed— 
** Verity,” c/o Editor, ‘‘ The Leisure Hour,” 
56 Paternoster Row, London, E.c. 
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Che Fireside Club 


SEARCH COMPETITION 


Identifications from Dickens 


Two Guineas of Prize Money offered to com- 
petitors who succeed in answering all the following 
questions. Give book and chapter for each, and send 
in to Editor by 15th July, marked outside, ‘* Fireside 
Club.” 

1. Who threw pieces of biscuit from time to 
time into his slit of a mouth as if he were posting 
them ? 

2. Who said ‘‘ The angels are not learned ; they 
don’t so much as know their alphabet” ? 

3. Of whose business might you put all the 
profits in a wine-glass and cover them with a 
gooseberry leaf? 

4. Who, having finished breakfast, put away the 
caddy and hid the key under the fender? 

5. In what grate was the fire represented by a 
‘**scorched leaf of a copy-book under a bushel of 
coul-dust ” ? 

6. What is a whistling-shop ? 

7. Of whom was it said, ‘‘ Talk of fairies! I 
never see anybody so light to be alive—never ” ? 

8. Where was it that the black beetles groped 
about in a ponderous, elderly way, as if they were 
short-sighted and hard of hearing, and not on 
terms with one another ? 

9. Who sat ‘‘like a pair of carefully-folded kid 
gloves—bound up in each other”? 

10. What is the very essence of a good portrait ? 

1l. What did the man at the masthead, too 
weak now to touch his hat, besides its having been 
blown away, call out ? 

12. Who said ‘‘ No man should have more than 
two attachments,”’ and what were they ? 

13. Who quite forgot she had fainted when she 
found she was not noticed ? 

14. Who was invited to ‘‘a charming party, 
Somers Town the locality, and a front parlour the 
apartment” ? 

15. Who, on what occasion, was rendered almost 
invisible by the portable arbour in which she was 
enshrined ? 

16. In what dairy did a party of melancholy- 
looking fowls amuse themselves ‘‘ by running in at 
the front door and out at the back one”? 

17. Who, ‘‘ having so much to do, was going to 
church vicariously ” ? 

18. Who were all smiles and shirt collar on a 
bridal morning ? 

19. Who said ‘‘I used to sit think; think, think- 
ing, till I felt as lonesome as a kitten in a wash- 
house copper with the lid on” ? 

20. Who used to sit ‘‘ smoothing her uncomfort- 
able not to say gritty mittens,” which were ‘‘ con- 
structed of a cool fabric like a meat-safe” ? 

21. Who ordered ‘‘chops and cherry-pudding 
for two” ? 

22. With whom did a miserably-shabby and 
underpaid stipendiary philanthropist take service ? 

23. Who said he felt ‘‘like a housebreaker new 
to the business ” ? 
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24. Who was as pleased and proud as a pug dog 
with his muzzle blackleaded for an evening party ? 

25. Who said “A married sphinx isn’t a nice 
confidential husband ” ? 

26. In what dramatic company was the giant a 
very expensive basket one ? 

27. Who said ‘‘ Talk of Time slipping by you as 
if it was an animal at rustic sports with its tail 
soaped ” ? 

28. Who used to set witch-traps in the highway? 

29. Where was held a club supper at which a 
dressed tongue was carved with a pair of scissors ? 

30. Of whom was it said “‘ All print is open to 
him”? 

31. What had as many frills growing in layers 
inside one another, as if it was a white vegetable of 
the artichoke sort ? 

32. Where did the family linen, half-washed and 
half-dried, lead a public life of lying about ? 

33. Of whom are we told ‘‘ easy shavin’ was his 
natur’,/and cuttin’ and curlin’ his pride and glory”? 

34. Who, ‘‘on the principle of losing nothing for 
not trying to get it, very coolly claimed that Scot- 
land belonged to him” ? 

35. Where was it that ‘‘ the cloth could not, for 
any earthly consideration, have been laid for dinner 
without a huge glass dish of cranberries in the 
middle of the table” ? 

36. Whose nerves were rendered stouter and 
more vigorous by showers of tears, like washable 
beaver hats that improve with rain? 

37. At what feast were there oysters at the top, 
sausages at the bottom, and a pair of snuffers in 
the centre? 

38. Where is it the custom to present tragic and 
comic scenes in as regular alternation as the layers 
of red and white in a side of streaky bacon? 

39. Who said ‘“‘The great reason for not being 
married is—the expense ” ? 

40. ‘‘ Where was there a roaring like that of a 
whole menagerie when the elephant has rung the 
bell for the cold meat” ? 


No competitor having succeeded in finding 
answers to all the Dickens questions in our May 
number, the offered Two Guineas of prize money 
is held over. Three Book Prizes have been sent to 
the most nearly successful competitors, Mrs. HALL, 
G. Oakes, and Miss Watmistey. The most 
puzzling questions were :—4. Traddles, in David 
Copperfield. 6. Mrs. Boftin, in Our Mutual Friend. 
17. Mr. Wardle’s mother, Pickwick Papers. 24. 
Bityer, Hard Times. 37. Miss Twinkleton, Edwin 
Drood. 39. Old Weller, in Humphrey's Clock. 


NEW COMPETITION 


As a less arduous exercise than these Search 
Questions, we invite our readers to select from any 
English Author a passage not exceeding 250 words, 
descriptive of an English Flower Garden. A hand- 
some Book Prize will be awarded for the best. 
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Our Chess 


Solving Competition. 
Extension of Time. 


In our Solving Competition, prizes Fifteen 
Guineas, the particulars of which were given in 
the April part of The Leiswre Hour, we have decided 
to admit solutions up to September 15th from 
European solvers, and December 3lst from those 
further afield. 

The following problems were entered in our 
Problem Tourney, and the criticism of solvers is 
invited. 

Solutions must be in our hands by the dates 
mentioned above. 

The final batch of problems will be published 
next month (August). 


All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘ The Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.c., and to be marked CHESS on the 
envelope. Competition entries must be accompanied 
by the Eisteddfod Ticket from the Contents page. 


No. 10.—‘‘ Strike on!” 
BLACK—12 MEN 
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WHITE—8 MEN 
White to mate in three moves. 


No. 11.—‘‘ Nellie Bly.” 
BLACK—7 MEN 
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WHITE—9 MEN 
White to mate in three moves, 
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No. 12.—‘‘ Camac.” 


BLACK—10 MEN 











WHITE—9 MEN 
White to mate in three moves. 
No. 13.—** Good Luck.” 
BLACK—7 MEN 
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WHITE—8 MEN 
White to mate in two moves. 
No. 14.—‘‘ Eureka.” 
BLACK—7 MEN 
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WHITE—7 MEN 
White to mate in two moves. 
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A CHARMING SERMON 


O._p Woman.—“ Lor’, sir, wot a beautiful sermon that was on Sunday! It drawed me—it drawed me—until it drawed me 
into the most beautiful sleep I’ve ’ad for years.” 


The Leisure Hour Eisteddfod 


COMPETITION 19 
Essays IN CRITICISM. 
TEN BOOK PRIZES 


for the best Criticisms of the 


CONTENTS OF ‘THE LEISURE HOUR’ 


We offer 








for the year commencing November 190i, and ending with 
October 1902. 


The First Prize will be— 


CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.T. With large 
coloured Map, and 92 Illustrations. This beautiful gift-book 
is bound in morocco, with gilt edges. . Its published price 


is 258. 
The Second Prize will be— 


THE HANDWRITING OF THE KINGS AND 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By W. J. Harpy, F.S.A. 
With Autographs and many letters of all the Sovereigns from 
Edward the Black Prince to Queen Victoria. With gilt edges, 
published at 10s. 6d. 


There will also be Bight Prizes of books varying in price 
from 5s. to 2s, 6d, 


The criticisms will not be published, and a free expression of 
opinion is invited, 
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We invite competitors to state— 

(1) Their favourite story or stories (not exceeding three) in The 
Leisure Hour as above. 

(2) Their favourite article or articles (not exceeding three) in 
The Leisure Hour as above. 

(3) Their favourite illustration or illustrations (not exceeding 
three) in The Leisure Hour as above. 

(4) Any defects which they have noticed in the twelve monthly 
numbers. 


Competitors may assign any reasons for their statements, or 
add suggestions for the future. 


RULES. 


1. Each Essay to have attached to it the Coupon found on 
Contents page of the October number. 

2. No Essay to exceed two pages of foolscap. 

8. No Fssay will be returned, even when stamps are sent. 

4. All Essays to be sent to the Editor, The Leisure Hour, 
56 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., not later than October 21, 
1902. 

5. Private correspondence is impossible. 


TO COLONIAL READERS. 


This Competition will be fully epen to Colonial readers. 
Instead of asking them for their criticisms, etc., on the twelve 
months ending in October, we invite them to criticise, in the 
way suggested above, the nine months commencing with 
November 1901, and ending with the present number, July 
1902. Their Essays should bear the Coupon given on the 
Contents page of this number, and should be posted early in 
September. 
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